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HARDER 


HE 


Architecture, as distinguished from 


American comprehension of 
the foreign point of view, reveals 
differences of conception similar to 

those which, as a rule, distinguish American 

institutions generally from the foreign idea. 

These differences have their fountain head 

in opposite political establishments and in 

hereditary predisposition. American doc- 
trines and conditions have formed the na- 
tional character and operate as a cause 
which differentiates the American from the 
foreign manner. The American political 
institution has given birth to a national 
genius for organization and for coépera- 
The 


American brings to his work a spirit of 


tion through disciplined association. 


enterprise as to scale and scope, and fear- 
lessness as to obstacles,—an enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness for execution,—a simplicity 
and directness of relating means to ends. 
He relies upon an intuitive, unprejudiced 
and discriminating judgment of merit and 
values. He is usually learning his business 
while engaged in it, and always understands 
his task when it is finished, if he did not at 
its beginning. He has self-reliance and 
adaptability, the habit of thoroughness and 


He “likes to keep 


going” and usually is found hard working, 


capacity for details. 


even at his play or rest. He is free 


from, or more accurately speaking, innocent 
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of, convention, pedantry and dogmatism. 
He is also the possessor of all the demerits 
of his qualities. Inherent in their strength 
there are undermining influences and de- 
structive agents. Contempt for tradition 
and disregard for precedent, when born of 


ignorance, cannot be said to make for prog- 


Piate I. The late Bruce Price, an American de- 
signer of individuality and inventiveness 


ress. The sacrifice of ideals, the abuse of 
positions of honor and trust and of places 
of power for the gratification of an insatia- 
ble acquisitiveness can never achieve refine- 
ment ; while financial corruption, like a pto- 


main poison extending through political 
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and business-life threatens the very founda- 
tion of his Republic. 

The environment and tendency of the 
typical American are, therefore, not entirely 
meritorious nor wholly positive. Such as 
they are, however, his qualities have given 


to his effort 


clear that from them his performance re- 


a national character. It is 


ceives a collective individuality which differs 


and is distinct from that of men grown in 


Plate II. Well located upon its site 


other soil. It is the normal American, fol- 
lowing undeviatingly the course of his nat- 
ural inclination, whose achievements have 
commanded the astonishment and admira- 
Wherever his effort 
has fully and freely followed the bent of 


tion of. the old world. 


his impulses, unhampered by the restriction 
of old world traditions and aspirations, the 
result has been generally distinctive and 


consequential. 


This is perhaps most conspicuously in 
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evidence in the domain of statecraft and 
politics, in the fields of business organiza- 
tion, inventions, machinery and methods of 
construction ; in the drama, in the new pro- 
fession of journalism, and in its beautiful 
and useful adjunct—illustration, and in 
the profession of education. 

These considerations, therefore, illustrate 
at once the light in which the American peo- 


ple view the subject of architecture, whether 


as laymen and critics, or as designers and 
builders. They are, and ought to be, the 
only dominating forces under which Ameri- 
can architecture can and should develop. 
They present at once the soil from which it 
springs, and the light and air by which it 
To 


them may be ascribed every natural tend- 


thrives. It could hardly be otherwise. 
ency and expression which the art has ever 
shown. Wherever it has had free course, 


the result has been distinctive: sometimes 
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bad, mostly good, but always progressive. 
The American country house, well located 
upon its site, designed from the inside to the 
outside, economical and unconventional, 
truthfully and originally employing its 
materials of construction, has achieved a 
distinctive national character, while remain- 
ing reflective of the individuality of its 


occupants. In the great cities, the many- 


Plate III. Designed from the inside to the outside 


storied building, a natural result of concen- 
tration and economy of modern business 
methods, is typical and all but wholly solved. 
The ponderous warehouse is distinctive of 
Americanism, as the pyramid is distinctive 
of Egypt. The great hotel, a product of 
modern facilities of transportation, is Amer- 


ican, as the Colosseum was Roman. 


AMERICAN ASPECT 


Nor is it alone in these larger works that 


individuality is betrayed. There is a 
marked local differentiation which has been 
struggling forward, despite many obstacles. 
Thus the colonial architecture of New Eng- 
land was distinct from that of New York, 
while that of Virginia and Maryland dif- 
fered from both. So the brick and terra 


cotta architecture of the middle west ex- 


hibits tendencies quite distinct from the 
stone forms of the east. Many of the cities 
of the second class, too,show localism: large- 
ly in secondary matters, or forms of detail 
it is true, but still sufficient to reflect local 


preference of manner. It is true also that 


readiness of transport and interchangeability 


of materials coupled with the democratizing 
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Plate [V. Economical and unconventional 


influence of modern structural steel cannot 
but destroy local tendencies. In this very 
fact, however, is contained again an addi- 


tional force for unity in national expression. 
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Plate V. 
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The formality of the New England character 


Two obstacles, however, stand in the way 


of the normal progress of American archi- 
tecture. First: disregard for tradition; 
second: lack of education. 

A failure to read the lessons 
of archaeology aright and 
persistence in a stupid mis- 
appropriation of the formulas 
of the architectural past con- 
stitute a disrespect, not rever- 
ence of tradition. 

teach 


not 


Institutions which 


erroneous conclusions 
drawn from fact, but based 
upon individual opinion, do 
not educate, but waste the 
the vitality and youth of the 


student. 
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No one could be considered with patience 
who would commit the folly of discrediting 
But the mis 


information and opinionated sentiment dis- 


or discouraging education. 


seminated by the schools is reasonably and 
The difficulty 


with the schools is that they have lacked 


justifiably open to criticism. 


enterprise in failing to discover just what 
constitutes education and to apprehend the 
In effect they admit 


this by the constant changes in curriculum. 


educational process. 


They teach too much what is either no 
longer true, or what has lost force and 
application. The schools and the teachers 
have been too much restricted by tradition 
and and, themselves, 


yedantry, require 
I ; ] 


emancipation. Only in the sciences and in 
physical culture are the American schools 


American. 


In art education they have 


Plate VI. 


fallen into error by patterning themselves, 
not upon the realities of American life, but 
upon the conventional models of foreign art 
schools. 

In Paris there is an art-school said to be 
the greatest in the world. There can be 
no doubt of this, if there can be such things 
‘““art-school” 
This 


school, and all American schools patterned 


as an “art-world” and an 


admitted to our understanding. 
after it, teach architectural history, the 
cunning of mechanical draftsmanship, and 
varying fashions of applied ornament as 
the art of architecture. The result is not 
French, it is not even Parisian. This pro- 
duct of pedagogy, a mere mask, untruthful 
and unreal, has swept over America: so 
numerous have been its American disciples, 


so strong is the desire to accomplish even 


The untroubled artistic Southern temperament 
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the only educator, and a per- 
son learns only what he ac- 
quires for himself. In the 
last analysis all learning is 
self-taught. Education in 
the broad sense consists of a 
personal process of observa- 
ticn, analytical reasoning and 
memory. When any of these 


faculties are lacking, nothing 


y 
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is ever learned by experience. 
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In art education the school 


Be 


must confine itself exclusively 
to the instruction of fact, 
leaving to the student the 
formation of opinion. Now 
the multiplication table may 
be taken as illustrative of a 
matter of fact; while the in- 
struction that the colors red 
and green are complementary, 


and, therefore, harmonize, is 


Plate VII. Dignity and directness entirely a matter of opinion, 


the semblance of great things and to escape 
the punishment of achievement by work,—a 
short cut to a greatness that is a mockery 
and a sham. 

It has been the complaint of many writ- 
ers that in art-work the American fails to 
express the spirit of his nationality. This 
is the fault not so much of the restrictions 
accepted from tradition, as it is the effect 
of theoretic scholasticism. It is this which 
has given to literature an English, to music 
a German, and to painting, sculpture and 
architecture a French cast. This repre- 
sents but an unsubstantial froth. The 
actual art of a people is that which they 
spontaneously and unconsciously weave 
into their daily life. The school is a lim- 


ited imitation of real life. Experience is Plate IX. Good and conscientious, ‘but yet a mis- 
directed devotion to tradition 
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fancy and sentiment. Modern art education 
appears to proceed upon the theory that art 
is something which is applied upon some- 
thing else, and that this something else 
is too prosaic and vulgar to interest the 
lofty mind of the polite student. The fact 
is, that art begins with the 

hod carrier, and the lowest 
workman in the scale. There 
can be no art without crafts- 
manship, and its spirit rises 
majestically from the sweat 
of hard labor. Art remains 
subservient to common sense, 
and cannot rise superior to 
it. Architectural art is not 
an abstract quality like music, 
but 


tory. 


a concrete one like ora- 


Eloquence rises to the 


height of oratory, only when 


its cause, argued with force 
and grace, carries conviction 
with it. Thus 


architecture is married to 


irresist ibly 


utility; not doubt, but un- 
questioning conviction must 
be carried on the wing of 
power and beauty. Design 
does not, like rain, fall from 
the clouds. The architectural 
designer must stand upon the 
firm ground of utilitarian 
propriety, functional appli- 
cation of materials, the indi- 
vidual equation and the na- Piste VIII. 
tional tendency. Is it not enough to work 
Is not this better 


than taking directions from those who are 


a combination of these? 


themselves unable of imitating the art of 
extinct peoples which we now call glorious, 


because in its day it was the product of just 


this and nothing more? In the course of 
a public lecture in connection with a great 
exhibition of drawings, the lecturer, a 
learned professor of architecture, pointed 
out the many rows of beautiful imitations 


of Greek and Roman columns with which 


Center Church on the New Haven Green 


many prospective buildings were to be 
His that 


these were inappropriate and impractical as 


adorned. comment was while 
to fitness and function in the buildings, yet 
they served the very laudable purpose of 
“decorating our streets.” This imbecile is 
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. 


still engaged in 


‘educating” youth in arch- Union is destined to become the modern 


itecture. Must it necessarily follow when vehicle which, in conjunction with reformed 


buildings are fitly designed that the streets educational institutions, shall accomplish 


are unsightly? Is it incon- 
ceivable that a sane, logi- 
cal architecture in buildings 
should produce a_ beautiful 
and appropriate street archi- 
tecture? Is it not possible to 
“decorate” the streets, except 
at the expense of the build- 
ings? As a fitting corollary 
may be mentioned the recent 
issue of a work by a learned 
critic on “How to Judge 
Architecture.” It is not sur- 
prising that the existing con- 
fusion should require a key 
in order to understand it, but 
why should anyone wish to 
understand it? Why not: a 
book on “How to Judge 
Whiskey and Tobacco?” We 
are good judges of quality as 
to these without knowing why, 
but we do not feel the need of 
a key to explain the mystery. 
A vital art begins at the bot- 
tom and works upward. An 
era of devotion to beautiful 
surroundings, when refinement 
fathers a desire for quality 
rather than for quantity, 
begins with its expression in 
the ordinary necessaries of 
daily use, with utensils and 
furniture, with artisanship 


and the workshop. The art 
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Plate XI. Parisian pedagogism has swept over America 


school must begin at the bench and forge; for modern industrial art what the trade 


the motive forces being hands, tools, steam guilds did for it in the Middle Ages—who 


and electricity. It may be that the Labor knows? Monumental architecture repre- 
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Plate XII. An adaptation of a copy of an imita- 
tion of Beaux-Artism 


sents the climax of an art era, not its in- 
ception. 

ry > © 

Ihe American nation has a long ascend- 
ency before it. The original Americans, 
the Indians, have left no artistic heritage 
to posterity. Nor do the children of the 
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strong and narrow-minded Puritan stock 
The 


scendants of the oppressed of all nationali- 


exert a dominating influence. de- 
ties improved, strengthened and refined by 
intermarriage, constitute the new nation of 


the present and the future. The beginning 


of the twentieth century finds it supreme 


Plate XIII. Street architecture without columns 
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The many storied building” 


XV. 
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commercially and the American people a 
nation of money-getters. Its people have 
vices, as well as virtues, weakness as well as 
strength. Lacking perfection, their full 
But 


such as they are, they have characteristics, 
ry 
They 


growth of power lies in the future. 


distinct, unmistakable, unalterable. 


Plate XIV. “A nation of money-getters’ 


will have an art, with or without outside 
interference, truly inspired by their nature, 
their institutions, their ideals. 

In a recent court case an American judge 
in rendering decision declared that “a man 
has a right to be let alone.” American 
architecture is entitled to the same oppor- 


tunity. All is well with it. Let it alone! 


DO not believe that ever any building 
was truly great, unless it had mighty 
masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow 

mingled with its surface. And among the 
first habits that a young architect should 


learn, is that of thinking in shadow, not 


looking at a design in a miserable liny 


Let him 


sense of 


skeleton. ..... 
the 
cold and heat upon him, let 


design with 
him cut out the shadows as 
men dig wells in unwatered 
plains; and lead along the 
lights, as a founder does his 
hot metal; let him keep the 
full command of both, and see 
that he knows how they fall, 
His 
paper lines and proportions 
are of no value: all that he has 


and where they fade. 


to do must be done by spaces 
of light and darkness. 

And, that this may be, the 
first that the 
quantities of shade or light, 


necessity is 


whatever they may be, shall 
be thrown No 
design that is divided at all, 
and yet not divided into masses, can ever be 


into masses. 


of the smallest value ; this great law respect- 
ing breadth, precisely the same in architec- 
ture and painting, is so important that the 
examination of its two principal applica- 
tions will include most of the conditions of 
majestic design on which I would at present 
insist. 

—John Ruskin: The Seven Lamps of Architecture; 

Chapter Three; The Lamp of Power. 
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Jeweled clasp 

[ Evrror’s Nore—The subjoined article, 
written by one of the best known Parisian 
art-critics, who is also a designer of repu- 
tation, is valuable, not only as a specific 
criticism of the French Salon, of the current 
year, but also as a summary of the tend- 
encies observable in those famous exhibi- 
tions. Intended as a warning to France, 
and most generous to the work of rival 
nations, it is adapted to the instruction of 
a yet wider public than the one to which it 
was addressed by its author. The general- 


izations preceding the criticism of the ob- 


jects illustrated might be applied with per- 


fect truth to the conditions prevailing at 
the St. Louis Exposition. It is for Amer- 
icans as well as for Frenchmen, to accept 
and profit by the lessons offered by Ger- 
many in her recent displays of decorative 
art, which may be characterized as logical, 
synthetic, well-coédrdinated and economical 
of energy to a degree as yet unequaled by 
It is 


for Americans also to take to themselves 


the similar efforts of other nations. 


the appeal made by M. Verneuil to his own 
countrymen: that is, to resist foreign influ- 
ence and to hold firmly to racial and na- 


tional traditions. | 


René Lalique 


THE APPLIED ARTS IN THE 
PARIS SALONS OF 1904, BY M. P.- 
VERNEUIL. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH BY IRENE SARGENT 


EFORE detail the 
works shown the present year in 
the sections of the 
devoted to decorative 

well to seek a lesson from the total of the 


studying in 


two Salons 

art, it is 
objects exhibited. For the question of 
modern decorative art is more than ever a 
pressing issue, and the crisis through which 
artistic evolution is now passing is of the 
highest interest. 

It is undeniable that a crisis exists. It 
must be acknowledged rather than con- 
tested. 

Whence comes this crisis? Why is it 
that the public does not respond, as the 
artists desire, and as it should, to the ad- 
The artists 


reply without due reflection: “The fault is 


vances made by the former. 


wholly with the public, whose neglect of our 
efforts causes them to remain sterile. As a 
body we are only marking time; we are 
making no advance.” 

Let us be frank enough to confess it: 


We are 


431 


this last sentence alone is true. 
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But is 
solely the fault of the public? 


this result 
Are not the 


artists themselves, at least in part, the 


making no advance. 


artisans of their own disappointments? 
Furthermore, this kind of disfavor—which, 
beside, is temporary—does it not result 
from false premises and from the lack of 
practical sense, which we have evidenced in 
this instance? 

If we cast our glance abroad, especially 
through Germany and Austria, we shall 


find that the New Art is progressing surely 


Jeweled clasp 


In the first of 
these two countries, the desire of creating 


and for several reasons. 


a national style which shall borrow nothing 


from foreign styles and, above all, be free 


from French influence, aids strongly in the 


diffusion, or rather in the propagation of 
modern art. Furthermore and principally, 
perhaps, the spirit of this art is thoroughly 
practical. The friendly relations between 
artists and manufacturers permit the for- 
mer to establish themselves, and also allow 
the sale of work at reasonable, although 
remunerative prices. These conditions, in 
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their turn, allow the public to follow the 
movement and to become interested in it, 
otherwise than in a purely Platonic manner. 

What, on the other hand, do we now see, 
and have we seen up to the present moment 
in our country? Certainly, nothing paral- 
lel or comparable. 

We have witnessed, indeed, significant 
But we 
have seen these artists who ought to sup- 


efforts on the part of our artists. 


port themselves upon the product of their 


labor, nullify the same by entering into 


René Lalique 


controversy with the manufacturers. 

An art-movement, thus directed, must, 
of necessity, be sterile. What, for exam- 
ple, should be the aim of the artist who 
It should be 


to produce a form which corresponds to the 


creates a piece of furniture? 


purposes to be fulfilled by the object, as 
well as to the exigencies of the material 
The artist 


remember the practical presentation of his 


used in also 


execution. must 
work to the public: the price which he must 


What 


then occurs almost without exception? 


demand from the final purchaser. 
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The designer rejects a cordial under- 
standing with a manufacturer. He manu- 
factures himself. He has neither workmen, 
workshops, nor capital. He can employ 
only those who botch and bungle. He can 
exert but ineffectual supervision over their 
work, and he is defrauded, as well in the 
quality, as in the quantity of their labor. 

There results an increase in the selling 


price. Furthermore, lacking capital, the 


Pendant René Lalique 


artist does not execute a series of the same 
model: six, eight, ten, or twelve objects, 
which he produces at the same time. He 
creates only an isolated piece. 

The production by series can alone per- 
mit him to compete successfully with the 
wholesale production of Louis XVI. bed- 
rooms, or of Henry II. dining rooms. 

Again, the lack of capital compels him 


to neglect the successive corrections which 


any model must undergo in order to reach 
perfection. 

Therefore, the artist whom we have de- 
scribed, presents to the public a model exe- 
cuted under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, whether these conditions be regarded 
from the artistic, or yet from the commer- 
cial point of view. 

But, if, in spite of all these disadvan- 


tages, the piece attains reputation, the sell- 


Pendant René Lalique 


ing price is so high that, even bu suppress- 
ing all profit for himself, the artist is forced 
to demand a price so prohibitive that he 


drives away the intelligent buyer without 


hope of seeing him return. 


The artist maintains truthfully that he 
But this fact 
does not prevent the buyer from purchasing 
the 


sum, reputable cabinet-work, which can 


has made heavy sacrifices. 


from manufacturer for a reasonable 
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Reading glass Gaillard 


not, indeed, so perfectly satisfy his artistic 
aspirations, but which compensates him, to 
some degree, by allowing him to possess 
complete furnishings at the price he would 
have paid for a single piece. 

Who, then, is right, the artist or the 
public? 

The sentiment prevailing in France is 
such—a spirit of independence, it is called 
by those who harbor it—that the artists 
have created an extensive society, one of 
whose objects—if, indeed, it be not the 
principal one in the opinion of many of its 
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members—is to resist the manufacturer. 

Meanwhile, in Austria and in Germany, 
associations are founded and studios are 
established, in which new models are created 
and carried to perfection: facts which have 
deep significance; for before much time 
shall have elapsed, instead of the French 
supremacy in which those who remain at 
home still believe, we shall be subjected to 
foreign invasion. And we ourselves will 
have invited it. 

Let those who are wilfully blind, travel 
Let them 


visit expositions at Dresden, Berlin and 


and learn through observation. 
Vienna! They will find examples which 
they may examine with profit, from several 
points of view. Will they discover in these 
examples that the artists have abandoned 
Far from that! These 


artists, with proper understanding, have 


their just rights? 


united with the manufacturers; they pro- 
duce and sell, gaining profit thereby. 
In France, modern art, with only too rare 


exceptions, has remained the art of the sin- 


gle piece, the art of the toy. The potter 
is determined to produce museum pieces 
only; the goldsmith is equally obstinate. 
All the applied arts are subject to the same 
error. Would it not be better to produce 


practical models and to offer them at rea- 


Silver teapot Mile. Hoffmann 
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sonable prices? If this were done, then 
decorative art, at present much decried, 
Then, the 


public, or rather the purchaser, would nec- 


would begin to make progress. 


essarily direct the body of manufacturers, 
now refractory, but who would quickly join 
the movement, instead of obstructing it, if 
they were compelled to do so by their real 
interest. The want, it can not be too often 
repeated, does not lie in the absence of art- 
ists, but in the lack of practical sense. 

Therefore, let us consider what our ex- 
positions of decorative art really are, what 
such expositions offer in other countries, 
and, above all, what they should be. 

Let us take, as an example, the Secession- 
ists of Vienna, who not only organize expo- 
sitions of decorative art, but also offer many 
examples of action worthy of imitation. No 
The 
decoration and the arrangements are con- 
The 


stand that the manner of exhibiting the 


two expositions are there ever alike. 


stantly modified. directors under- 
works presented must be the object of their 
most sedulous care; that the public, which 
includes occasional buyers, will come more 
eagerly, in proportion that it finds the exhi- 
bition each time more varied. In this in- 
stance, practice confirms theory. 

But the impression must not be gained 
that these exhibitions are very costly. Such 
is not the case. Rather, with simple means 
and great artistic instinct, charming and 
harmonious effects are most successfully 
assured. 

What difference exists between such ex- 
positions and the sections devoted to decora- 
tive art in the salons of both the Société 
the 


In these we witness a sorry con- 


Nationale and Société des Artistes 


Francais! 


fusion in which the most dissimilar works 


Bronze vase Gaillard 

stand side by side; no effort being made to 
present them adequately: that is, to estab- 
lish and to accentuate their artistic values. 


This signal failure, it is evident, is not due 
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Serving dish 


to the It results 


again from the absence of practical sense. 


want of artists. 


once 
It can not be urged that the unhappy 
result it caused by the action of the painters 
and sculptors who fear competition. If 
such were the case, they would close the 
salons to the applied arts. But having 
admitted them, is it not to their interest to 
attract the greatest number of visitors that 
Will not they them- 
selves profit by the large attendance? 


it is possible to do? 


Each year, two, three, or four artists 
should be appointed to decorate the exhibi- 
tion halls. Those can be found who are 
sufficiently disinterested to assume the task. 
With these artists manufacturers of high 
standing would associate themselves for the 
honor to be gained through such connec- 
tion. And against this background, each 
successive year, in combinations never re- 
peated, the objects to be exhibited should 
What a striking 


difference would be shown between an exhi- 


be artistically grouped. 


bition so organized and our present bazaars ! 

A minimum, if any expense, an assured 
artistic interest, a better presentation of 
exhibits, a truly aesthetic effort—are these 
things such as to deter artists from action? 
At the present time, it is of first importance 
to interest and attract the public. Recrim- 
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inations are idle. Action 
alone will be useful. 

Certain of our artists seek 
to produce rationally. It is 
to be hoped that their example 
will be fruitful. But, unhap- 
pily, we shall have here but 
few of these examples to ob- 


serve. 
Mile. Hoffmann 


MONG the decorative arts, that of the 
jeweler is the one whose recent re- 
vival has given the most complete 

results. Each year its new productions 


: 7 


Pendant Feuillatre 











afford 


Salons. 


great pleasure to visitors at the 

Over all these exhibitors, M. La- 
lique maintains his incontestable superiority. 
This year, as always, he is distinguished by 
the elegance of his collection, as well as by 
a successful application of his art to femi- 
nine toilet. He shows necklaces, or rather 
collars, in goldsmith’s work resembling em- 
broidery, which are at once charming and 
novel in effect. One of these collars is or- 
namented with two heads of cocks confront- 
ing each other, forming a 
clasp, and modeled with great 
vigor. From these heads 
spread feathers in silver fili- 
gree, broadly designed and 
constituting the body of the 
The effect of the 


is of extreme distinc- 


collarette. 
whole 
tion, novel, rich and, withal, 
restrained. The composition 
is an example of the happy 
the 
works of Lalique, which are 


medium characterizing 
adequately ornamented, but 
never overloaded, which are 
unobtrusive without poverty. 

Another collarette shows a 
peacock motif. The princi- 
ple employed in the clasp of 
Silver 
aigrettes crown the heads of the two birds 


which might be censured as liable to wound 


the first necklace is here repeated. 


the neck by their hardness and weight. The 
feathers are treated in an open-work com- 
position lighter than that of the first neck- 
lace, which, as a whole, has more accent and 
style. 

Following the necklaces there is a fine 
clasp ornamented with cut gems: a design 


showing knights in combat with a dragon, 
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Combs in horn and jewels 


whose head forms the principal motif of 
the composition which is one of great 
beauty. Beautiful also is the substance of 
the stone with its violet tones and lustrous 
greens. 

There is another clasp formed of two 
large insects confronting each other and 
grasping a red stone in their sinewy claws. 
Other stones of a milky rose tint add to 
the piece a bloom which harmonizes finely 


with the silver of the insects. Still another 





De Waroquier 
clasp is formed by a large yellow stone, 
probably a topaz, from which extend stems 
of the money-wort plant. The white dises 
of the papal coin are of mother-of-pearl, 
surrounded by yellow gold, which is enam- 
The effect is fine and 


distinguished, although the piece may be 


eled brown in spots. 


slightly criticised for its stiffness. 
The Lalique collection contains also two 
charming pendants. In one of these a pear! 


of a dark shade is associated with three 
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insects, the bodies of which are of carved 
mother-of-pearl, with claws of enameled 
gold. The composition, while perfectly reg- 
ular, is light, graceful and full of harmony. 

A pearl also forms the focus of the sec- 
ond pendant design. From the gem as a 
center five branches extend, bearing exqui- 
foliage and flowers of 


The 


sitely enameled 


mother-of-pearl. delicate harmony 


Balustrade in iron and copper 


of gray and green is enchanting, and is 
heightened by the clear yellow notes of the 
gold at points left without enamel. 

The Lalique exhibit contains further two 
low combs of ivory and mother-of-pearl, fine 
in both composition and color-harmony ; 
also, two enameled bonbonniéres which jus- 
tify the same judgment. 

Considered as a whole, the collection is 
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worthy of the great artist who continues to 
astonish us by the constant renewal of the 


resources of his admirable powers. 


LUCIEN GAILLARD 


also an interesting exhibit, al- 


makes 


though it is one which is much 
less cohesive and unified. 

His cabinet ornaments and 
his jewels are happily con- 
ceived and finely executed. 
He shows but a single weak- 
ness, which lies in his conces- 
sions to the taste of a certain 

For 


example, he ornaments certain 


portion of the public. 


of his pieces with small clus- 
ters of diamonds which posi- 
tively detract from the in- 
terest of the 
Touches like these, occurring 


composition. 


as they do side by side with 
bold strokes, which are often 
happy as well, somewhat un- 
pleasantly surprise the spec- 
tator. 

Among M. Gaillard’s suc- 
cesses may be mentioned a fine 
series of combs wrought from 
another series of 


horn, and 


Majorelle : , 
cabinet ornaments admirably 
treated. One simple and beautiful comb is 


formed from two carnations. Another, 
ornamented with flowers of thé freesia, is 
less happy in design; while a third, com- 
posed of thistles and bees, is good in com- 
position and faultless in execution. A 
fourth, ornamented with chrysanthemums, 
and a fifth showing apple blossoms, are 
Others, 


also extremely clever. in which 
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violet, lily-of-the-valley and forget-me-not 
motifs are treated in connection with small 
knots of diamonds, I have already criticised. 
I prefer to comment upon one whose design 
is composed of two dragon-flies surrounding 
a sapphire. It is curious in composition 
and exquisitely wrought. The horn, made 
very thin, is successfully used in the wings. 
But is the jewel one proper to be worn? 


The same question may be asked, and with 


. 


Pewter goblets 


stronger reason, regarding a diadem-comb, 


also ornamented with two 


dragon-flies, 
since both pieces are cabinet ornaments, 
rather than objects of personal adornment. 

Among the objects in metal shown by 
M. Gaillard must be 


buckles, Japanese in treatment and, there- 


mentioned two belt 


fore, less charming than if more original. 
One of these is ornamented with fir-cones ; 
the other with flowers of the arrow-head. 
A third, more important, is composed of 


This 


two serpents biting a yellow stone. 


last is a beautiful and distinctive composi- 


tion. 

Other than these jewels, M. Gaillard ex- 
hibits several vases, superb in material and 
happy in composition, such as the one here 
illustrated, which is ornamented with grass- 
hoppers: Another vase, without ornamen- 
tation, is in my judgment, still finer. It 
is characterized by an admirable color with 


smooth, satin-like effects, passing from 


Brateau 


warm sepia to lake-reds and in spots to 
burnt-orange tones. 

A final example may be mentioned of a 
reading-glass, in which the antennae of an 
insect are employed wtih singular effect. 

The exhibit of 


and in some respects very interesting, is 


M. Gaillard, extensive 


lacking in unity, and certain pieces includ- 
ed in the display, although very successful, 
can only cause regret to the critic who seeks 
in artistic work a clear, firm individual pur- 


pose. 
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N the Salon of the National Society the 
jeweler’s art is less prominent; the 
most important exhibit being that of 

M. Boutet de Monvel. This artist is surely 
making progress. He is more successful in 
his search for form and line, and his jewels 
are less barbarous in effect than formerly. 
But it is still toward harmony of line that 
M. de Monvel should direct his efforts, as 
well as toward simplicity. His design for 
a necklace composed of motifs derived from 
lichens is ingenious and even pleasing, al- 


though it is too complicated. 


Returning to the Society of French art- 
ists, I must mention in passing, M. Waro- 
quier, who shows a series of horn combs well 


composed, harmonious in line and color. 


Street sign in wrought copper 
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Scheidecker 


Copper vase Bonvallet 


M. Feuillatre, this year, makes a special- 
ty of jewels in enamel. We find among his 
exhibits a comb of horn and enamel in 
which two serpents are belching forth 


smoke. A second comb, decorated with 


chrysanthemums, is perhaps a trifle heavy. 


But the best example of his work is seen in 
a pendant formed of a female head in a 
green engraved gem; the hair changing 
into butterfly wings of firm, rich coloring, 
and the whole effect of the composition 
being most agreeable and successful. 

To judge by their absence from the 
Salons of the present year, the masters of 
enamel seem to have gone out on strike. 
Not so the enamelers who exercise their 
So that if we 
regret the absence of Grandhomme, of Hirtz 


craft at leisure moments. 


and of Tourrette, we also regret to see the 
beautiful art of enameling delivered up into 
the hands of the vulgar and profane. 


The near relative of enamel—painted or 
stained glass—shows, this year, little that 
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is truly fine. But praise must be given to 
a window by M. Socard, after the cartoons 
of M. Charles Guérin, in which a charming 
park appears treated with restraint in low 
colors. There are also two windows by 
M. Bernard Boutet de Monvel, which, exe- 
cuted in soft tones, are, furthermore, pleas- 


ing in execution. 


The Salons are richer in wrought metals, 
and the public welcomes this year, as pre- 
This 


artist now exhibits a fine, interesting series 


viously, the vases of M. Bonvallet. 
of these objects. Among them a vase with 
simple curves is decorated with eucalyptus 
ry 

The 


swelling vase ornamented with fir-cones and 


flowers silvered with exquisite effect. 


needles, here illustrated, is also very success- 
ful. 


the teasel is very elegant in form and happy 


Another with a motif adapted from 


in conception; while a fourth, treated with 
wheat-ears, is less pleasing. The most im- 
portant of the series is a vase decorated with 
an oak motif and a serpent, which latter, 
upright and ready for attack, shocks rather 
than attracts. But the ornamentation of 


the piece is nevertheless beautiful and rich. 


M. Scheidecker shows a new series of ob- 
A plaque, “At 
the Sign of Hope,” is good and interesting. 


jects in open-work copper. 


Nursery frieze 


The waves, the fir-cone and the woman are 
well and seriously treated. The open-work 


copper pieces, incrusted with colored 


Copper vases Bonvallet 


cements, have less merit; the materials used 


seeming too insignificant. 


Mile. Hoffmann 


treated by the repoussé process. 


metal work 
The tech- 
nical skill of this lady is incontestable, and 


exhibits 


certain of her pieces are charming; as, for 


example, a small silver teapot, simple and 


robust in form, together with several cov- 
Mlle. 


Hoffmann exhibits, beside, a series of vases 


ered dishes for serving vegetables. 


Lahalle 
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Nursery frieze 


with supple forms and warm-toned stains. 
She shows herself to be in full possession of 
her craft, and she has now but to refine her 
ornament, in order to attain the highest 


rank among her competitors. 


M. Brateau this year presents four vases: 
two pewter gobelets, “The Seasons,” and 
“A Dance of Cherubs,” both charming as 


compositions; a vase in copper repoussé, 


decorated with a dandelion motif; finally, 


a bronze vase in which the fir-cone is used 
as the theme of ornament. In each one of 
these pieces the versatile and delicate skill 


of the artist appears to excellent advantage. 


M. Majorelle, in his balustrade of wrought- 


Nursery frieze 
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iron, reveals excellent ability 
in composition. His point of 
departure is well-taken, al- 
though certain details may be 
criticised as failing in the re- 
quirements of the metal in 
which the work is executed. 
He exhibits, furthermore, a 
series of electric lamps, among 
which are certain interesting 


examples. One of these, in 


Cauvy 

iron, ornamentally treating 

an umbelliferous flower, is very good, in 
spite of the base, in which the plant appears 
in a too complicated and too realistic state. 
Other similar pieces show purely linear 


forms with 


no suggestions of natural 


growths. 


In paper wall-hangings and fabrics, the 
Salons offer certain creditable examples of 
work. M. Cauvy exhibits three nursery 
wall-friezes, which are ingenious, amusing 
In two of the three 
designs, it is to be regretted that the flowers 
of the foreground are drily treated and are 
not unified with the remainder of the com- 
position; but setting aside this slight de- 
fect, the friezes are good, while their sub- 


and highly decorative. 


jects are well chosen and well 
developed. The same praise 
may also be given to a similar 


work by M. Lahalle. 


In book bindings, MM. Clé- 
ment Mére et Waldraff pre- 
sent an important collection, 
characterized by great subtle- 
ty of coloring. Among them 
may be noted “The Mirror of 
the Native Sky,” by Roden- 


Cauvy 
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bach, which appears in deli- 
cate grey calfskin, with three 
white swans floating on water 
of a darker gray, strewn with 
a few yellow leaves, the whole 
effect being subtile and har- 
Other 


among these book-covers are 


monious. examples 
flecked with simple touches of 
color, concentrating at spe- 
cial points, and thus forming Nursery frieze 
a decoration as singular as it is unexpected. 

But one might indefinitely extend the 
limits of this special criticism. It is now 
necessary to sum up and to generalize. Yet 
first, allusion must be made to two strange, 


unauthorized exhibits of a nature which the 


Book binding 


Cauvy 
National Society, until now has been able 
to exclude; for while it has admitted many 


works of relative, rather than absolute 


value, it has rejected those which ap- 


proached the limits of the ridiculous and 


abnormal. But this year, freeing itself from 


Mére et Waldraff 
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what some members of the jury may regard 
as traditional prejudices, the National Soci- 
ety exhibits a panel representing the profile 
of the Trocadero wrought out in a mosaic 
of postage stamps. This childish attempt 
is paralleled at the Salon of the French 
Artists by an exhibit of flowers made solely 
And if only the flow- 


ers were beautiful, there might be a shadow 


from bread-crumbs. 


SarAn\ NNO) NN PAW 
C he yaw aN | 


x a ae 5) 


Book binding Mére et Waldraff 


of excuse! But as the case stands, the 
action of the jury of admission is incompre- 
hensible and we may expect next year to 
find installed in the Salons, the weeping wil- 
Such 
are the present indications of the revival of 


low so dear to artists in human hair. 


art! Yet again, the extreme character of 
these two exhibits shows their weakness, 
their inability to affect permanently the 


AL 


dignity of the Salons and the cause of 
aesthetic progress. 

The expurgation which is so greatly to 
be desired in these expositions should be 
directed principally toward the works of 
amateurs, in which designs, stolen at hap- 
hazard, are transferred upon leather, wood, 
or other materials, and colored in violation 
of every law of taste, under pretext of 
giving them the surface effect known to 
artists as a patina. 

Therefore, as we cast a sweeping glance 
over the product of decorative art for the 
year 1903-4, as exhibited in the present 
Salons, we observe that no truly important 
effort has been made. And this statement 
is proffered in a spirit all other than that 
possessed by those persons who expect an 
integral, annual renewal of decorative art, 
in each recurring Salon. For manifesta- 
tions such as these art develops too slowly. 
It does not, as certain restless spirits 
might desire, suffer sudden and radical 
That 


follow to the advancement of art it will suf- 


revolutions. excellent results may 
fice that certain artists ripen their powers 
and improve the quality of their production. 

What is the most necessary and most de- 
is that 


period of practical work, studying execu- 


sirable artists may enter into a 
tion as diligently, if not more ardently, than 
their model. For only when they shall be 
penetrated by this fundamental idea, will 
modern decorative art begin to make prog- 
ress. Only by this means will the public 
With- 


out public sanction and support the new 


advance to the aid of the artists. 


aesthetic movement will be sterilized and 
utterly fail. 

It is this possible event which should 
be put prominently before the minds of 
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Frenchmen who, it would seem, are not fully 
sensitive to the existing situation. Long 
since, certain foreign nations began to study 
production from a reasonable, logical point 
of view, and from such study results their 
superiority, much more than from their art, 
properly speaking. 

For the present, France must valiantly 
exert effort, without feeling anxiety regard- 
We 


Frenchmen must continue to be French, re- 


ing her neighbors and competitors. 


sisting the influence of that modern art 
which, in other countries, although easily 
responsive to racial genius, is yet far from 
possessing the essential qualities required in 
our own aesthetic expressions: that is to 


say, harmony and elegance. 


T is scarcely necessary to add to the very 
full notes and comments of M. Verneuil. 
But in one or two instances designs which 

would seem clear and simple to one familiar 
with certain distinctive localities of France 
and Belgium, hide, in great measure, their 
significance from the untraveled examiner. 
Such, for instance, are the exquisite book- 
covers which the French critic has praised 
for their harmony of color and decorative 


Frieze in colored plaster 


design. But beyond these qualities they 
possess a charm like the aroma of a subtile 
perfume. The one entitled “The Reign of 
Silence” is plainly a corner of the Béguin- 
age at Bruges, that community of women 
set within a larger city of almost death-like 
silence, and consecrated to work, self-sacri- 
ce and prayer. The second design, no less 
a picture of Bruges, is quite as strongly 
reminiscent, although in a purely pictorial 
sense. Within its miniature limits is con- 
densed the autumn melancholy of the old 
city, pervaded, at that season, to extreme 
heaviness by the gray atmosphere of the 
North Sea. It corresponds perfectly to 
the title: “The Mirror of the Native Skies.” 
One other design deserves a passing word 
of comment. It is that of the frieze in 
plaster by Mlle. Williams. 


eye by its harmonious union of straight and 


It pleases the 


curved lines. It has a firm, sculpturesque 


quality which instantly commands atten- 


tion. But still further, it suggests the 
artist’s acquaintance and sympathy with 
Brittany and all that is implied by the name 
of that remote, picturesque and romantic 
region of old France which is still subject 


to the reign of the primitive. I. S. 


Mile. Williams 
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THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS OF 
THE SOUTHWEST, NUMBER VII. 
SOME ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 
BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


HE broader knowledge we gain of 
the Franciscan Mission structures, 
the greater becomes our respect for 


their architects and builders. Their 


boldness, originality and diversity at once 


please and instruct us. It is not my pur- 
pose, in this article, to analyze all the varied 
forms of the Mission architecture, or to dis- 


cuss technically the successes or the failures 


Figure I. 
California. 
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Facade of San Francisco de Asis (Dolores); San Francisco, 
Photograph by H. C. Tibbitts 


consequent upon their use. Purely as a lay- 
man, addressing himself to those sufficiently 
interested to allow one without technical 
knowledge to comment upon details which 
give marked individuality to these generally 
similar structures, I shall present a series 
of photographs which I have made within 
the past few months. 

Even in a cursory survey, one cannot fail 
to observe the differences in facades, pedi- 
ments, campanarios (bell-towers), columns, 
buttresses, door and window arches, etc., 
presented by Mission architecture. Some 
of these we shall now consider. 

Fagades. Opinion is divid- 


ed as to which is the most 
striking, pleasing and archi- 
tecturally correct of the Mis- 
sion facades. Perhaps that 
of Santa Barbara (seeiCrafts- 
man, January, 1904, page 
$22) would receive the largest 
number of votes, were the 
question to be decided by such 
a test. Those whose tastes 
incline toward the more ornate 
Spanish styles, would choose 
between the two San Carlos 
that 


of the town, and the yet more 


buildings at Monterey: 


famous and historic one of 
Carmelo Valley, both of which 
are pictured in the Craftsman 
for January, 1904, pages 
330 and 332. It will be 
easily conceded that in elabor- 
ateness of design the Mont- 
erey facade leads all others. 
But elaborateness is not al- 
ways the most pleasing qual- 


ity, nor yet is it always united 
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with perfection. The simple dignity of 
the Carmelo facade, the doorway, the cen- 
tral star window, with the severely plain 
gable, broken only by the impressive sweep 
of the semi-circular arch, make a pleasing 
combination which is worthy of study. 
That of San Luis Rey (see Craftsman 
for January, 1904, page 324), is, perhaps, 
the most distinctive of them all. It con- 
tains all those features which are recognized 


> such as the curved 


as typically “Mission :’ 
and stepped pediment, the lantern crowning 
the same, and the two-storied, pierced bell- 
tower, with chamfered corners and lantern 
crown. 

The facade of San Francisco de Asis 
(Dolores), which is here presented in Fig- 
ure I., differs widely from any of the others. 


It has two stories, resting upon a solid, pro- 


jecting double foundation, the front of 


which is cemented. The lower story con- 
sists of four columns, two on either side of 
the doorway, the arch of which is supported 
by simple right-angled stone doorposts, 


The 


base consists of a double plinth and a nar- 


crowned with a ‘half-round cornice. 


row fillet or cushion, upon which the plain 
shaft rests. Its cap is simple, being com- 
posed of two enlarged sections of the shaft, 
divided by a fillet, and topped with a plain 
abacus. 

A double membered cornice now stretches 
across the whole building and becomes the 
base for the upper portion of the facade; 
thus forming a kind of rude entablature. 
Resting upon this cornice, yet retired some- 
what behind the lower columns, are six en- 
gaged columns; the two outer ones being 
but three or four feet high, the second pair 
somewhat higher, and the inner pair from 


six to eight feet in height. In the central 


space between the two highest columns, the 
wall is pierced by a rectangular void ; room 
being thus afforded for a small bell. In 
the two next outer spaces, similar piercings 
occur, the tops of which are arched, and in 
Each bell has 


a wooden carriage to which it is fastened 


these hang two larger bells. 


with rawhide thongs, the latter giving an 
excellent example of the toughness and dur- 
ability of this material. 


Facade of San Juan Bautista. 
Copyright by George Wharton James 


Figure II. 


The remaining vestiges of the San 
Diego facade (see Craftsman for April, 
1904, page 41), are similar in style to the 
central part of that of San Luis Rey (see 
Craftsman for January, 1904, page 324), 
although it is less elaborate than its near 
northern and later built neighbor. 

San Gabriel is peculiar in construction, 
as it has no facade; the side of the church, 
with its buttresses and stairway into the 
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At- 
tached to this, at the left, stands the cam- 


choir gallery forming the main front. 


panario (see Craftsman for January, 1904, 
page 323), without which the entire struc- 
Of a 


similar character, and yet quite different in 


ture would be dull and ineffective. 


detail is the facade of Santa Inés (see 


Figure lll. Bell-tower and facade, San Buenaventura. 


Copyright by C. C. 


Craftsman for. January, 1094, page 326). 


Here the end of the church, with the addi- 


tion of the campanario, serves as the facade ; 


since the wall at the right containing the 
bells, is a solitary wall, as can be seen from 
an examination of the engraving on page 
328. It is the campanario, in each case 
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attached to the church wall, which gives 
dignity and character to the facades at 
San Gabriel and Santa Inés. 

San Luis Obispo(seeCraftsman for April, 
page 46), San Juan Bautista (Figure II), 
and San Miguel (see Craftsman for May, 
page 207), make no pretense to imposing 
The chief entrance 
of the 
church building. 


facades. 

is at the end main 
Somewhat 
more elaborate, and made im- 
posing with its massive tower 
at the right, and large hipped 
buttress at the left, 
facade of San Buenaventura 
(See Figure III). Here, too, 


the arched and corniced door- 


is the 


way, with the simple pilasters, 
and the triangular entabla- 
ture pierced by a square win- 
dow aperture and a bracketed 
niche for a statue, break the 
felt 


previously named structures. 


monotony in the three 

Santa Cruz much resembled 
San Buenaventura, as a 
glance at the Craftsman for 
May, 1904, page 203, will 
it will be 


noted that there are two but- 


show, although 
tresses; that there is no tri- 
angular entablature ; and that 
ineadititiabinn the tower recedes, instead of 
projecting along the right 
wall as at San Buenaventura. 

San Rafael had a side entrance at one 
end of the church building (see Craftsman 
for May, 1904, page 208), with twin star 
windows, one above the other. 

Most interesting and unique, perhaps, in 


this respect, is San Antonio de Padua, im- 
} ’ 
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Figure IV. Tiled pyramidal 
San Carlos, Monterey 


roof of bell-tower at 


perfectly shown in the Craftsman for April, 
page 42. Here the facade is built some 
ten or twelve feet in advance of the front 
the Then, the 


vening space is arched over to form a 


end of church. inter- 


closed entrance. This facade is of burnt 
brick, although the church is of adobe, and, 
while the latter is in sad ruins, the former 
At the 


bottom are three arched entrances: all being 


is almost as perfect as when built. 


semi-circular, and the largest in the center. 
The pediment is of the Mission order, and 
will be later described. Above the entrances 
are three piercings for bells; the lateral 
tower-like extensions, 


ones contained in 


which were formerly surmounted by crosses. 


The monotony of the plain brick work is 
destroyed by a series of dividing cornices, 
one of which reaches across from the bases 


of the entrance arches. The next higher 


cornice stretches unbrokenly across from 
the bases of the two side bell towers, fol- 
lowed by a third, which extends from the 
bases of the arches of the side towers, form- 
ing a base for the central bell piercing. 
There is still a fourth cornice above this 
upper bell arch, and all the three bell spaces 
are likewise divided by simple cornices. 
The result is a most pleasing whole. 

2. Pediments. 


that little or no diversity could occur in the 


At first one might believe 


Mission pediments, yet important variations 
If we take that of San 


Luis Rey as the typical curved and stepped 


may be observed. 


pediment, we shall find that it stands abso- 


lutely alone. Let us analyze it! Begin- 
ning at the lantern, we find that this detail 
rests upon a flat top, making a sharp down- 
ward curve to the perpendicular and rest- 


ing on a narrow horizontal platform; then, 


Figure V. Campanario, Pala Mission 





P. Thresher 


Copyright by G 
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Mortuary chapel at San I 
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Figure VII. Ruined entrance to garden at San Luis Rey 
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Figure VIII. Side wall, San Luis Rey. 


Copyright by G. P. Thresher 
a concave and convex curve reaches another 
horizontal platform, followed by a final 
concave and convex curve to the supporting 
cornice. 
Now compare this with the five other ex- 
That of San Gabriel has 


already been described. 


isting pediments ! 
It is the pediment 
of the campanario (see Craftsman for Jan- 
1904, pages 323-327). That of 
San Carlos at Monterey shows a long, 


uary, 


sweeping, convex curve, with a flat termi- 
nation at the bottom, and scrolls at the top 
connecting with a slight arch. It can 
scarcely be placed in the same class. 

The pediment of San Diego (see Crafts- 
man for April, 1904, page 41) is in ruined 
condition, showing merely the double (con- 
cave and convex) curve; while that of 
Santa Inés (see Craftsman for January, 


1904, page 326) is a pediment to the cam- 
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panario. Here we find a succession of con- 
vex curves; three in the series dropping 
down from the central arch on which the 
The pedi- 
ment of San Antonio (see Craftsman for 


The 


bricks of the crown are stepped, there being 


cross rests, make the pediment. 
April, page 42) is again different. 
eight or nine layers. Then follows a dou- 
ble brick cornice, the edges of the brick 
Next is 


a concave curve, a perpendicular step, rest- 


being molded to the half round. 


ing on a flat platform, followed by two 
more concave curves of unequal length. 
Here, then, we have the proof that of 
six Mission pediments no two are alike. 
3. Campanarios. The bell-towers show 
There are eleven 
Missions which had (or have) distinct bell- 


towers, not including the quaint one at the 


almost equal diversity. 


Pala Asistencia. 'The points of similarity 
between San Gabriel and Santa Inés have 
been already indicated, and the uniqueness 
of that of San Antonio has been discussed. 

San Luis Obispo formerly had three 
pierced apertures in the main wall of the 
church above the doorway, shown in the 
Craftsman for April, 1904, page 46; but 
when the restoration took place, this inter- 
esting feature was abolished by blocking up 
the apertures and building an ugly, inhar- 
monious, detached wooden tower. The same 


style of aperture characterizing San Luis, 


it will be remembered, is that which obtains 


at Dolores (San Francisco). 

San Juan Capistrano has a unique cam- 
panario, since it is composed of a wall join- 
ing two buildings, and pierced with four 
apertures, as shown in The Craftsman for 
May, 1904, page 200. 

Of bell-towers proper, there are six; the 
best known being those of Santa Barbara 
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and San Luis Rey. Between these two 
there are only slight differences, which were 


The bell- 


tower of San Buenaventura (see Figure 


indicated in the January article. 


III.) is very similar except that it shows 
no chamfers, and that the corner finials are 
different. The tower of Santa Cruz has 
disappeared, but it belonged practically to 
the same class. 

Entirely dissimilar, and also different 
from each other, are the towers of the two 
The Mission in the 


Carmelo Valley, with the egg-shaped dome, 


Missins at Monterey. 


and the Mission at Monterey with the pyr- 


amidal red tiled roof, are well pictured in 
the January Craftsman, although the new 
picture (Figure IV.) accentuates the charm 
of the latter structure. 

The Pala campanario (Figure V.) is 
unique, not only in California, but in the 


Figure IX. Side entrance, San Buenaventura. 
Copyright by George Wharton James 


Figure X. Entrance to chapel of Sacred Heart, San 
Carlos, Carmelo Valley. 
Copyright by George Wharton James 


world. Built upon a pyramidal base, it is 
a peculiar pedimental structure standing 
alone. It is two stories high, each story 


There 


are two pediment curves, and three cornices 


being pierced with a bell aperture. 


which break the monotony of its face. It 
was undoubtedly built by the same hands 
that fashioned San Luis Rey. 

4. Columns. Superficial observers have 
often condemned the use of certain columns 
in recent buildings, contending that they 


> But here, as 


were not “Mission columns.’ 
in every other branch of architecture, the 
Mission builders enjoyed variety. A care- 
ful survey of the illustrations already pub- 
lished in this series will show more than one 
It will be observed that 


I shall use the word in its broad, and not in 


kind of column. 


its rigidly technical sense. 
Of engaged columns in imitation of the 
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classical style, two marked examples are 
found: at Santa Barbara (see Craftsman 
for January, 1904, page 322), and at San 
In this illus- 


tration it will be observed that the entabla- 


Luis Rey (see Figure VI). 


Figure XI. Arch of main entrance, San Diego. 


ture of the reredos of the mortuary chapel 


has four engaged columns with Ionic cap- 
itals, like those at Santa 


Barbara, which 
have been already described. 
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This mortuary chapel at San Luis Rey 


is most beautiful even in its desolation. 
Octagonal in form, it was entered from the 
church ; the doorway occupying one side of 


the figure, and the altar the opposite side. 


Copyright by George Wharton James 
At each angle is an engaged column built 
of brick, the front of which only is round- 
ed. The rear part is rectangular and fits 


into the ordinary brick of the wall, allowing 
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As will be 


seen from the picture, these columns are 


the rounded surface to project. 


capped with a three-membered cornice, also 
of brick and, springing from column to 
column, there is a series of arches which 
serve to ornament the sides of the octagon. 

Figure VII. shows the ruined entrance to 
the San Luis Rey garden, in which there 
occur two engaged columns which have not 
lost all 


charm and beauty. 


yet their original 
Columns, engaged and dis- 
the 
facade of the San Francisco 
de Asis (Dolores) 
(Figure I.). 


The square piers for the 


engaged, are seen on 


Mission 


colonnades of nearly all the 
Missions are similar to those 
pictured in the Craftsman for 
1964, 322, 
Figure I., and in the April 
These 
square piers are built of brick 
Santa 


Barbara, they have chamfered 


January, page 


number, 


page 44. 


and plastered. At 
corners, and occasionally, as 
in the colonnade of the patio 
at San Antonio de Padua, 
they are built of adobe; but 
generally burnt bricks were 
used. At La Purisima Con- 
cepcién, the nineteen remain- 
ing pillars are square, with 
chamfered and fluted corners ; 
some of them being brick, 
some of stone, and some of 
adobe, and all plastered. 

The tooth of 


time” wears away objects that 


“gnawing 


are neglected much more Figure XI. 


quickly than those which are cherished. 
Here destruction proceeds in increasing 


ratio. The exposed brickwork of the piers 


of the colonnade at San Antonio is rapidly 


“eroding,” and if nothing be done to arrest 
the decay, the masonry will soon crumble 
and fall. 

Under this head two new 


suffice. Figure VIII. 


5. Pilasters. 


illustrations must 


Distributing arch of adobe, at San Antonio de Padua 


Copyright by George Wharton James 
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shows the side entrance of San Luis Rey. 
Here it will be seen that the supporting 
column of the entablature above the side 
entrance is of chamfered and fluted brick. 
Much of the 


Missioners’ brick was thus 


molded at San Luis and elsewhere: a point 


As it is difficult to make 
plaster adhere to adobe, in order to obtain an 


worthy of note. 


anchorage, the adobe walls, here and in other 


Figure XIII. 
Mission buildings, were divided into lozen- 
ges, into which small pieces of brick were 
placed. These lozenges can be seen near 
the foot of the stairway in the picture and 
they are observable in many exposed por- 
tions of the walls throughout the whole line 
of the Missions. 


At the side entrance to the church at 
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Square brick doorway at San Juan Capistrano. 


San Buenaventura, a perfectly plain pilas- 
ter (except for the cornices) is used, and the 
(See Figure IX.) 
This plain method was employed by the 


general effect is good. 


Mission builders in many places, for arches, 
The effect 
of this archway is most interesting, as show- 


door and window frames, etc., 


ing how the Mission Fathers brought with 


them and utilized memories of the old world. 


Copyright by C. C. Pierce & Company 
The arch is Moorish-Gothic, with renas- 
cence motifs in the entablature. The cross, 
as is evident, is a modern intrusion, to re- 
place a lost, or stolen statue. 

Figure X. shows an ornate clustered col- 
umn at San Carlos. It is the entrance to 
the chapel of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Here is a distinct reminiscence of the Arch 
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The 


distinctive 


of the Two Sisters in the Alhambra. 
Moorish-Gothic, 


renascence features in the columns and the 


arch is with 


entablature. It is, without question, the 
most ornate piece of architectural detail 
found on the long line of the Missions. 

6. Arches. 


arches as the subject deserves would require 


To treat the various Mission 


many more pages than are contained in the 


Figure XIV. 


number of 


The 


variety, although nearly all of them are 


present the Magazine. 
included within the limits of simplicity, is 
far greater than one might suppose. Some 
of these have already been considered, such 
as those presented in Figures LX. and X. 
Of prime interest, because it was probably 


the first arch built, and in any case, the 


Entrance to chapel, San Juan Capistrano. 


principal arch of the first Mission estab- 


lished, is the main entrance at San Diego 
(see Figure XI). 


of this arch is most pleasing. 


The austere simplicity 
It is struct- 
ural and therefore satisfying; the more it 
is examined the more it grows upon the 
observer. The simplicity of the device by 
which it is made to stand out, should be 


observed. The bricks of which it is built 


Copyright by C. C. Pierce & Company 


are brought forward a few inches in ad- 
of the Then, at the 


arch, the wall itself is recessed another inch 


vance main wall. 
or two, and arch and recess are crowned 
with a five-membered cornice; the members 
being plain flat brick, and each row set 
forward an inch or two beyond the row 


beneath. 
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am 


Figure XV. Doorway at San Antonio de Padua. 


Copyright by George Wharton James 


Figure XII. is interesting as showing a 
distributing arch of adobe at San Antonio. 
The arch proper is of brick, as is also the 
first distributing arch. Between the two are 
laid horizontal adobe bricks with above a 
second distributing arch, the latter of adobe 
bricks. 

In Figure XIII. is seen the square, plain 
arch in one of the doorways of the buildings 
at San Juan Capistrano. Here, except for 
the central decoration of the lintel, the whole 
frame is simple. In this picture, too, it is 
interesting to note the brick bases of the 
corridor seats. 

At the same Mission, and now used as 
the entrance to the chapel, is one of the 
most ornate of the stone work doorways 
of the Southwest 


Indeed, the stonework of 


found in the Missions 
(Figure XIV). 
the arches as a whole at San Juan, suggest 
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that this Mission was the object of more 
care and work than any of the others. This 
fact is evident from the most cursory survey 
of the engraving on page 201 of the Crafts- 
man for May, 1904. 


work done by master hands; all the piers 


Here is cut stone- 


and arches being of work that the best 
craftsmen of to-day would be proud to own. 

The doorway here shown is of gray sand- 
stone; the key-stone, projecting several 
inches, being carved in a conventional eight- 
pointed floral design, from which a wide, 
deep fluting extends either side down the 
jambs and shows vase-like carving. Above 
there is an entablature, the main feature of 
which is a two-inch half-rounded fillet termi- 
nating in cross lines on each side. A heavy 
cornice crowns the whole. 

In a number of instances, both door and 


window-arches are made square on one side 


Figure XVI. Stone doorway, Santa Margarita chapel. 


Copyright by George Wharton James 
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and, owing to the thickness of the walls, 


they are recessed and rounded on the other, 


as in Figure XV., which shows the doorway 


to the church at San Antonio de Padua. 
Here, the two semi-circular arches in front 
of the outer side, and the elliptical arch of 
the inner side. The same effect is produced 


in stone at the Santa Margarita chapel (see 


Figure XVII. Main doorway, Santa Margarita Chapel 
Figure XVI.), in which the arches of both 
doors and windows are deeply recessed. 

But more striking, beautiful and struct- 
ural is another doorway at the same chapel, 
shown in Figure XVII. Here, the curve 
of the ellipse of the outer side is greater 
than that of the inside. It made me sad 


almost to tears, at the time of my last visit, 


to see workmen tearing down the inside walls 
of this chapel, preparatory to roofing the 
building and converting it into a barn. 
Here, indeed, is work for a Landmarks 
Club. 

Another effect, often found in the door 
and window arches, is pictured in Figure 


XVIII., which shows the square entrance 


on the church side at San Juan Bautista, 
and the pointed and curved effect within the 
With this 


curve as a motif, there are many changes 


recess on the sacristy side. 


played upon it in Mission door and window 
arches. An arch somewhat similar to the 
one here presented is seen in the window 


above the doorway leading into the grave- 
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Figure XVIII. 
Bautista. 


Sacristy side of doorway, San Juan 
Copyright by George Wharton James 


yard at Santa Barbara, although the arch 
is much flatter. 

At San Luis Rey, the curved motif, 
worked out differently and without the 
point, is shown in the arch leading from the 
church to the chapel of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, and pictured in Figure XTX. 
Here three convex curves meet at a central 
convex curve, thus adding another pleasing 
variation to those already noted. 

Figure XX. presents the arch and entab- 
lature over the doorway leading from the 
altar to the sacristy at San Carlos Carmelo. 
Here the elliptical arch, with its correspond- 
ing elliptical cornice, is most effective and 
The 


simple arches, to my mind, contrasts most 


strong. structural power of these 
favorably with the effect of the more ornate 
ones in the Monterey church, one of which 
is shown in Figure XXI._ Here, the direct 
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influence of the Moorish-Gothic-Renascence 
is apparent. Indeed, no pretense is made 
that this is other than a copy of many of 
The 
arch, with the renascence scroll and the con- 
ventionalized design of the entablature, of 


which the egg and dart pattern is the chief 


similar doorways occurring in Spain. 


feature, connect it closely with its European 
prototypes. 

It is interesting here to note at the two 
Monterey churches, what is doubtless the 
direct In the 
archways, the columns and the towers, there 


influence of Padre Serra. 


is an attempt at adornment of the more 


ornate character which is not usually found 


in the other Missions. Four Missions, 
alone, of the earlier buildings, are promi- 
nent as expressions of architectural zeal and 
fervent affection. These are: I. San Luis 
Rey, in which Peyri’s dominating mind re- 


Figure XIX. Curved arch over doorway at San Luis 
Rey. Copyright by George Wharton James 
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Figure XX. Doorway leading from altar to sacristy 
at San Carlos Carmelo. 

Copyright by George W’barton James 
vealed itself in a building which many con- 
sider the king, indeed, of all the Mission 
structures. It also revealed the builder’s 
love and almost feminine tenderness in the 
exquisite quality of the octagonal chapel 
dedicated to the Third Order of St. Francis, 
as the stigimata over the altar clearly dem- 
II. San 


its pristine grandeur, surpassed, perhaps, 


onstrate. Juan Capist rano, in 


all the others. Even the ruins speak elo- 
quently of the love and devotion of its 
builders. The stone work is more substan- 
tial and structural, and the ornamentation 
more artistic and pleasing than we find 
them in any other building. 

III. San Antonio de Padua, although 
built of brick and adobe, was a structure 
reared by affection. The facade has been 


already discussed, and throughout the 


building, the lavish care and love of the 
priestly builder are evident. By reason of 
the short lives of these buildings, such indi- 
cations of affection are intensely pathetic. 
What visions of centuries of power and in- 
fluence must have cheered the faithful sons 
of Holy Church as they planned the struc- 


tures destined so soon to crumble into ruin 


through the neglect of a ruthless people. 


But is love ever lost? Can affection ever be 


bestowed in vain? Only in the assurance 
that love is never really wasted, can we find 
comfort, as we stand in the presence of these 
eloquent ruins. 

IV. The fourth of these especially fav- 
ored buildings is that of San Carlos Car- 
melo. Here Serra’s power and love are felt, 
since this building was the object of his 


While the 


field, in the wider sense, occupied his heart 


adoration. whole California 


Figure XXI. Doorway at San Carlos, Monterey 


Copyright by George Wharton James 
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and energy, it was upon Carmelo that he 


expended his most immediate affection. 
This was his home, his special abiding 
place ; therefore, tower, star-window, arches, 
columns and walls evidence his influence. 
Santa Santa 


later, and they rightly belong to this same 


Barbara and Inés came 


class of specially favored builders. 


P a aad gore 
< .: ame! fee 


Figure XXII. 


But to return to the details. At San 
Antonio, there are a number of recessed 
window arches; the frame being square, 
One of 


these occurs in the wall of the monastery 


while the arch within is elliptical. 


and affords a view of the wooded plain 
beyond, stretching away as far as the eye 
can reach; while, to the right, the live-oak- 
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clad hills lead up to the deep blue California 
sky. 


olden 


We may here picture a monk of the 


days, sitting in meditation and 


transported in thought to a similar land- 
scape in faraway Spain. We can imagine 
him thus meditating until his whole nature 
became saturated with the nostalgia that 
kills. Little by little his 


reason gave 


Elliptical arches of differing axes placed side by side, San Juan Capistrano 
Photograph by € 


C. Pierce & Company 


way, and he died while alive, as true a 
martyr as if he had been burned at the 
stake or pierced by a thousand arrows. 
Such a picture may seem a mere phantom of 
the imagination, but, alas! it had several 
proofs of truthfulness in the early days of 
the last century. 

Figure X XII. shows the use at San Juan 
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Capistrano of two elliptical arches of dif- 
fering axes placed side by side, in the front 
corridor. It is not easy to explain this 
singularity, unless by assuming that as the 
wider elliptical arch is the later one, it was 
so constructed, either because a wider space 
was needed, or the builder regarded the 
variation as a pleasing one. Individual 
taste alone could decide such a question. 

Two other arches at San Juan Capistrano 
Figure XXIII. is re- 
markable in that six arches are superposed 
The 


one in the foreground is an elliptical arch 


demand attention. 
one upon another in the perspective. 
in the corridor. -Next follows the arch in 
the wall of the pteroma,* a square bricked 
doorway. On the other side of the building 
is a semi-circular arch over the doorway 
leading into the patio. Across on the other 
side of the court is another‘ elliptical corri- 
dor-arch, behind which, dimly to be seen, 
are another elliptical arched-doorway and 
a square arched gateway. 

The quadrangle at San Juan was origi- 
nally surrounded by corridors with pictur- 
esque semi-circular and elliptical arches. 
At the northeast corner, where the pteroma 
made a right angle, an auxiliary arch was 
introduced with most picturesque effect (see 
Figure XXIV). 


ly structural, as a support to the cor- 


Such an arch is strong- 


ners of the two meeting lines of arches, and 
The 


corner pier of the series thus becomes the 


also to the roof covering the pteroma. 


resting place of the bases of three arches, 
the other spandrel of the auxiliary arch 
resting upon a pier built triangularly into 


the wall. I do not know of a similar arch 


the Mission corridors. 


Thirty-eight arches still remain on three 


in any other of 


sides of the patio at San Juan. There are 

none remaining on the western side. 
Another glance at Figure XXIII. will 

the 


chimney at San Juan. 


reveal picturesque, although simple 
A few hours labor 
in placing the brick tiles produced a pleas- 
ing feature out of a necessity too often 


abandoned to extreme ugliness. It is sug- 


Figure XXIII. 
Capistrano. 


Six arches in perspective at San Juan 
Copyright by George Wharton James 


gestive in its possibilities for modern build- 
ings. 

In the same illustration and in Figure 
XXIV. the simple device used for the orna- 
mentation of the cornice of the corridor 
arches is clearly presented. The corners 


of thin flat brick tiles are placed obliquely 


*Pteroma: The side or flank, hence, in modern usage, the space covered by the roof of a portico, and 


therefore including the columns and intercolumniations, although in general usage it applies only to the 


passage between the columns and the wall behind.— Russell Sturgis. 
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on the top of the wall,then a heavier brick is 
set over these, square with the wall beneath. 

Before concluding this article, I must 
refer to the heavy and massive buttresses 
found in nearly all the Mission buildings. 
Two of these are clearly seen in Figure ITI. 
They are interesting enought to photo- 
graph, but I have already exceeded my 
allotted space. Nearly all observers, on 
first seeing them, ask the reason of their 
But when it 
that San Juan Capistrano, La Purisima, 
San Bautista 


massiveness. is remembered 


Juan and others suffered 


Figure XXIV. 


severely from the shocks of earthquakes in 
the early part of the last century, the motive 
for these tremendous masses becomes appar- 
ent. They were made extra large and heavy 
as a precaution against future disaster. 

Many more details might be presented 
with both interest and profit, but the ones 
chosen I regard as the most important. 
They at least suggest that although the 
Mission architects and builders were domi- 
nated by one common style, they were, by 
no means, servile imitators of originals, or 
copyists of one another. 


Auxiliary arch over the pteroma at San Juan Capistrano 
Copyright by George Wharton James 
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A JAPANESE COLLECTION IN 
AMERICA. BY DANIEL HOWLAND 
MAYNARD 


HILE everybody is asking 
questions about Japan, prob- 
ably few realize that a most 
varied and interesting collec- 

tion of the art works of that country is to 
be found in the art museum of the city of 
Those 


believe that the great cities contain all the 


Springfield, Massachusetts. who 
really excellent public and private collec- 


tions, will be surprised to learn that in the 


beauty and diversity of the exhibits them- 


\ 


The Springfield Art Museum, West Facade 


COLLECTION 


selves, and in the charm of its setting, this 


collection is absolutely unsurpassed in 
America to-day, and in, at least one impor- 
tant special feature,—that of cloisonné 
enamel—it outranks the combined collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The George Walter Vincent Smith Col- 
lection—for such is its name—occupies 
nearly all the upper floor of the Springfield 
Art Museum, and, although it is not a 
Japanese collection wholly, this department 
is of the most extraordinary beauty and 
value. Those who are interested in other 


forms of art expression, will find here 
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should 


one’s preference incline toward Russian art, 


numerous attractions. And even 


which is popularly believed to be unimpor- 


tant, some spirited bronzes of the savage 
Cossack will appeal to him with a strange 
fascination. 

The little museum at Springfield deserves 
the title, The Museum Beautiful, for taken 
all in all, it gives such pleasure as is derived 
from no other. It baffles description, and 
must be seen, not once, but many times, in 
order fully to realize its subtile charms. 

Here may be found examples of the work 
of the famous Japanese artists, Ritsuo, 
and Miochin. The 


Korin, Masamune 


names of these four are inscribed on the 
south facade of the building, an honor 
which they deserve, and which is particular- 
ly appropriate here, if the character of the 
display be considered. Probably it is the 
first time in the history of museum building 
in America, that the names of these Japan- 
ese artists have appeared beside those of the 
great European masters. 

Several persons with a thorough knowl- 
edge of such matters, have declared that 
the display of cloisonné enamel in the col- 
lection is nowhere equaled or approached 
by others in this country, nor by that of 
any public museum in England. 


George Walter Vincent Smith collection, Springfield Art Museum. View looking west from the northeast gallery 
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Japanese enamels: at left, Koro in cloisonné enamel, elephant form, decorated in mother-of-pearl, lacquer and 
enamel; executed by Ritsuo, about 1740, A. D.; in center, champlevé enamel, cover design represents crest of the 
Daimio of Arima; at right, cloisonné, executed in nineteenth century 


The George Walter Vincent Smith Col- 
lection contains in all about one hundred 
and thirty pieces of beautiful cloisonné 
enamel. There are two large cases in room 
A (see plan of museum), and one case of 
smaller size in room H, with a dozen or more 
separate specimens arranged in various and 
attractive settings. None are exceptionally 
large, but all are exceedingly beautiful. 
One feature interesting and valuable to the 
student, particularly, is the arrangement in 
the first case of several small squares of a 
metal base, in which the process of this 
method of enameling is shown in various 
stages of completion, from the attachment 
of the fine metal cloisons to the polished 
surface of the finished ware. 

Among so many pieces, all so excellent, it 
is somewhat difficult to select for detailed 
Several, 
however, are surely deserving of more than 
A careful 
study of the specimens of the first case 


description any special ones. 


a hasty glance of admiration. 


reveals many interesting pieces, a number 
of which are so small that ordinarily they 


would escape notice. One such is a tiny 
koro in the form of an elephant; this is 
most charmingly decorated in mother-of- 
pearl, lacquer, and enamel, by the great 
artist Ritsuo of Japan, at about 1740. 
This exquisite little koro rests on a wooden 
Another 
much larger koro, in the game case, is of 
Chinese workmanship of the eighteenth 


stand of more than treble its size. 


century ; the top and a portion of the upper 
surface of the cover are of metal work, in 
which are wrought writhitig dragons. 

In the second case, an enameled water 
pitcher with tripod support, eighteenth 
century Chinese work, is of unusual shape 
and decoration. ‘The largest piece in this 
case stands near the center, and is decorated 
with a beautiful landscape design with deer ; 
it is Chinese of the early nineteenth century. 

Several pieces represent mythological 
subjects, and among these is a water heater 
which shows the dog Foo on a green 
ground; the mark is Siouen-te; date 1426. 


There are two fruit trays on which are 


representations of the dog Foo with his 
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string of eternity ; they are Japanese, about 
1700, after the Chinese style, and are of 
peculiarly interesting and intricate design. 
Also, of an early period, is a Chinese incense 
burner; this belongs to the famous Ming 
period. There are, beside, a charming little 
koro, a vase and a teapot of the same school. 
One of the most pleasing of the modern 
Japanese specimens is a silver koro by 
Kobayashi, a noted contemporary artist of 


Japan. There are two examples of the 


doves, the delicate drawing and harmonious 
coloring of which are marvellous. 
Namikawa of Tokyo, distinguished by 
his place of residence, is another famous 
maker of cloisonné. It may be of interest 
to know that Namikawa of Kyoto is not 
only the most famous, but is probably the 
only one of these noted men, who takes an 
active part in the production of these art 
treasures. He clings to the time-honored 
customs of the period when the most beau- 


Cloisonné enamels: pieces at right and left: Fruit Trays, representing the dog Foo with his string of eternity; 
Japanese work, showing Chinese influence and dating from about 1700; central piece exceptionally valuable 


work of Namikawa* 


talented 


of Kyoto, the most 
worker in cloisonné to-day in 
Japan. One is a lovely little locket a few 
inches in diameter, with a chrysanthemum 
design; the other an exquisitely beautiful 
tray of pearly enamel, the under side of 
which is decorated in cloisonné, while the 
upper surface shows a painting of two 

*See World's Work for February, 1903; 
Ponting. 
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On the other 
hand, his namesake is generally considered 


tiful pieces were produced. 


more as an employer of expert workmen, 
than as a great artist himself. He has 


introduced some innovations, such as a ware 


in which the cloisons do not show upon the 


surface, as in the older pieces. While some 


of these are undeniably beautiful, and, as 


**The Work of a Japanese Craftsman,”’ by Herbert G. 
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a novelty, are likely to prove very salable, 
the real art lover will almost certainly pre- 
fer the other product. 

The champlevé method of enameling is 
well illustrated by a tiny koro, the design 
on the cover of which represents the crest 
of the Daimio of Arima. It is a remark- 
ably attractive piece of the eigliteenth 
century. 

There is a specimen of cloisonné from 
Cashmere, which resembles the champlevé 
piece in execution. Examples of this vari- 
ety, from the Barbedienne foundry are 


beautiful and particularly interesting, as 
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formed by an incrustation of vitreous pastes 
upon a metal ground or base; but in the 
nomenclature of art, incrusted enamels are 
accepted as signifying those in which the 
vitreous colored pastes form a species of 
mosaic work, divided by strips of metal, 
which are either formed by hollowing out, 
or cutting away, the greater portion of the 
ground, or are applied in the shape of thin 
and narrow ribbons of metal, set on edge. 
Those works which are formed by hollowing 
out the ground are appropriately desig- 
nated by French antiquaries champlevé: 
while those fabricated with the metal rib- 


or Poe SES 


Cloisonné enamels: at left, Chinese incense burner of Ming period (1426 A. D.); in center, modern silver piece with 
cloisonné decoration; at right, modern Japanese Koro in silver, executed by Kobtayashi 


they afford an opportunity for comparison 
of the workmanship of Eastern and Western 
races, in pieces of this beautiful enamel, 
with results much to the advantage of the 
former. 

The best authorities agree that enamels 
may be properly divided into three classes: 

1. The Incrusted. 

2. The Translucent. 

$. The Painted. 

“Strictly speaking, all enamels may be 
designated incrusted, inasmuch as they are 


* Ornamental Arts of Japan, by G. A. Audsley. 


bons are, in like manner, called cloisonné, 
or @ cloisons mobiles, that is, with movable 
partitions.”* 

In “Japanese Enamels,” Mr. James L. 
Bowes says: “The most precious and fas- 
cinating of all the art works of Japan are 
unquestionably those known to Western 
The Japan- 
ese themselves designate them as Shippo 


nations as cloisonné enamels. 


ware, meaning thereby that they represent 
the seven precious things, namely: gold, 
silver, emerald, coral, agate, crystal and 
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pearl; and those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the choicest works of 
the Japanese artists, will acknowledge that 
this description does not appear over- 
strained or inappropriate.”* Mr. Bowes 
quotes Mr. R. Brudenell Carter for the 
following statement: “In the Japanese 
enamels the cloisons are of the most exqui- 
site fineness and finish, producing patterns 
of extraordinary elaboration and delicacy. 


As a singular example of this delicacy, it 


and Japan, in which Korea is so vitally 
concerned. 

The valuable historical works of the 
general library, and particularly the splen- 
did art library, on the same floor with these 
collections, offer the resident of Springfield 
an unusual opportunity for studying, with 
actual specimens of his subject at hand. 

Before passing from room A, in which 
the main cases of cloisonné are exhibited, 
one would surely notice the beautiful Jap- 


Cloisonné enamels: in center, tray, with under side decorated in cloisonné, and upper surface showing painting 


of doves 


may be mentioned that leaves, not exceeding 


half the size of a barley-corn, invariably 


have their edges notched or serrated, and 
that many of the leaves, which are evidently 
intended to be seen in profile, when folded 
and closed like those of a sensitive plant, 
are thus notched on one side only.” 
Professor Fenollosa believes that the 
Korean art forms an intermediate link 
between the Chinese and the Japanese. This 
is of peculiar interest at present, in view of 


the troubles in the Far East between Russia 


*In Japanese Enamels 
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anese swords and the guns of the Moors, 
Arabians and other nations. 

It is not too much to say that to one 
familiar with the most beautiful examples 
of this work, either through actual collec- 
tions, or through the splendid “Spitzer 
Collection” reproductions, the display be- 
fore him will seem remarkable in quality. 
At least, it will not suffer by the compari- 
son. One sword alone cost $1,250. 

In the adjoining room B, are several 
objects which particularly claim attention. 
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The first of these stands near the center of 
the gallery. It is the beautiful bronze 
“Eagle on Stump” by Suzuki Chokichi. 
This is oné of the most striking pieces in 
the room, and an exceedingly faithful ren- 
dering of the subject. The stump is prob- 
ably one hundred and fifty years old, and 
it is claimed to be the only piece of the sort 
that has found its way out of Japan. This 
graceful bird with outstretched wings seems 
to have just alighted on a huge tree trunk. 
Every line is indicative of grace and 
strength, as he poises himself on his wings, 
with his talons buried in the wood. The cost 
of this charming work of art was $3,000. 
Another piece of Japanese workmanship 
is a large screen with figures in relief by 
Yukimune, the subject of which is: “Japan 
Gazing on the World.” Here, Japan is 
represented by an eagle of exceptionally 
delicate modeling, with beak and talons of 
burnished gold. Apparently resting on a 
rocky island, about which great waves dash, 
with an air of dignity and conscious pride 
in his strength, he looks out upon the world 
which is shown as a globe revolving in 
space ; the continent of North America, also 
of gold, being prominently in view. It is 
quite possible that the artist intended by 
this to indicate Japan’s friendliness for 
America, or, perhaps, America’s greatness. 
In this room is the bronze Incense Burn- 
er, the base of which is by Suzuki Chokichi, 
the artist of the “Eagle on Stump,” just 
described. The urn has a tripod support, 
and contains a silver dish for holding the 
incense. The feet of the tripod rest upon 
a bronze stump. The under side of the urn 
shows a row of butterflies, which is repeated 
just above the band of the neck. ‘The koro 
was forged by a pupil of Miochin; it was 
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finished by Ippu, who did the fine inlaid 
work of gold and silver. 


Two splendid 
peacocks, made of three metals, stand at the 
base. This beautiful treasure, which cost 
$5,000, is enclosed in a large bell of glass, 


A remarkable piece of cloisonné enamel 


and this, in turn, rests upon an iron stand. 

Near the center of the room G, a glass 
It is 
perhaps the finest piece of needlework in 
America. It was designed by Nishimura 
of Kyoto, and purchased for $1,800 at the 


case contains an embroidered screen. 
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Chicago Exposition of 1893. Four per- 
sons worked several years on this charming 
embroidery. The whole is divided into four 
leaves, each representing a season of the 
year, and beautiful designs are wrought on 
both sides. The front from left to right 
shows, in order, winter, autumn, summer, 


Cloisonné egame!l vase, the largest piece in the Smith 
collection 


spring, in which the different seasons are 
represented at famous places: summer at 
Hakone Lake, Sagami, with a view of 
Fujayami from the lake. Japanese pic- 
torial art abounds in representations of this 
unique mountain. ‘The other side of the 


screen shows from left to right: winter, au- 
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tumn, summer, spring, in pleasing but less 
elaborate designs; the last season being 
made beautiful with plum blossoms and 
mandarin duck, another favorite subject of 
the Japanese. 

This case is surmounted by a large Sat- 
suma vase, a beautiful specimen of the pot- 
ter’s art of 1750. 


bird and chrysanthemums in waves, repre- 


In this piece the Ho-o 


senting purity, form the subject of the 
decoration. 

The large gallery farthest south will 
prove very interesting to most visitors. 
Beside the extensive and valuable collection 
of jade carvings, three pieces of which cost 
$5,000, there are here displayed illuminated 
manuscripts and exquisite rugs, the latter 
hung upon the walls. This room contains 
the largest and, doubtless, the most note- 
worthy paintings in oil in the building. 
“A Knight of Malta,” by the great Span- 
ish master, Velasquez, is indeed a treasure. 
This once occupied a prominent place in 
the collection of paintings owned by Will- 
iam H. Aspinwall of New York, then con- 
sidered the finest in America. It is one of 
the best examples of Velasquez in this coun- 
try. The canvas was purchased by Mr. 
Aspinwall, in 1848, at Palermo, and after 
passing through several hands, it was final- 
ly presented by Colonel William Renwick 
to Mr. Smith. Wood’s copy of Rem- 
brandt’s “Shipbuilder and His Wife,” the 
original of which is in Buckingham Palace, 
London ; Henry Mosler’s “Village Tinker ;” 
and R. M. Shurtleff’s “Scene in the Adiron- 
dacks” are all deserving of careful study. 

In other rooms there are also objects of 
great importance, which in this brief sketch 
must be either omitted, or mentioned in a 
general way. 
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These rooms contain many cases about 
which visitors may be frequently seen lin- 
gering with every indication of unusual 
pleasure. Such a one is the case of ivories 
in Room E. Here is a two-handed sword, 
very large, with ivory handle and scabbard, 
representing native and mythological sub- 
jects. The steel blade is of sixteenth cent- 
ury Japanese workmanship. German ivory 
carving is represented by a large tankard 
of elaborate design, the subject of which is 
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to describe more at length those pieces in 
the collection which are of unusual merit, 
or which are likely especially to interest the 
visitor, many deserving description have 
necessarily been omitted. 

The 
walls of each gallery are beautifully tinted, 


A word about the color scheme. 


some in delicate blue; others in deep green- 
One 
of the most pleasing features of the interior 


ish blue, with cream white trimmings. 


is the method of connecting several of the 


Cloisonné enamels at the residence of Mr. George Walter Vincent Smith 


“Diana at the Bath.” This case contains 
many interesting small pieces, and, as a 
whole, it invariably proves attractive to 
visitors. 


Room D contains a case of beautiful blue 


and white Chinese porcelain, particularly 


deserving of notice. Among these pieces 
are two exquisite Hawthorn jars, one of 
medium size, the other small, of the Khang- 
he period, 1661-1722, which are very rare. 


While it has been the object of this paper 


adjoining rooms by means of arches sup- 
ported by beautiful Ionic columns painted 
white, which blend with the tinting of the 
walls. These columns were designed after 
those of the Erechtheion, at Athens. 
Furthermore, the colors of the objects 
themselves harmonize with the surround- 
ings, until, at times, the whole appears as 
carefully planned as a beautiful piece of 
mosaic in which each particle has been 
chosen with the utmost care and skill. 
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It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
charm of the color effects produced in these 
galleries. In fact, the writer is not aware 
that there exists another public gallery in 
America in which such fascinating results 
in color have been obtained. 

The value of certain of these works of 
art has been mentioned to answer that Yan- 


kee question, so often heard: “What did it 


Metal screen: Subject, “Japan gazing at the world”: 
modern work by Yukimune; beak and talons of 
eagle and continent of North Americain gold 


cost?” It must be kept in mind, however, 
that the figures given do not represent even 
the commercial value of those pieces, at the 
present time; since many were purchased at 
a period when comparatively little interest 


was felt in such matters. Consequently, 


they were secured at a much lower price 


than they would to-day command. 


The Horace Smith Collection of Casts of 
Greek and Renascence Sculpture is in- 
stalled on the lower floor of the building. 
It calls for little description here, for al- 
though it exemplifies the same high stand- 
ard of the Art Museum as a whole, it is 
such as would be found in almost any 
museum of art in the country. One feature 
which is pleasing, and, doubtless, somewhat 
unusual, is the arrangement of sets of books 
relative to art in general and especially to 
the periods represented, contained in cases 
convenient for the use of student or visitor. 
There are also excellent photograph cases 
and swinging frames for photographs. 

The fact that the casts were selected and 
arranged by Mr. H. W. Kent of the Slater 
Memorial Museum, in consultation with 
Mr. Edward Robinson of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, is evidence of excellence 
in this department. The architects for in- 
stallation were Gardner, Pyne and Gardner 
of Springfield, and, as the gallery was or- 
iginally intended for another purpose, a 
number of important changes were necessi- 
tated. 

It should be said that the projectors and 
designers intended it to be “a worthy exam- 
ple of the Italian Renascence and of good 
honest construction.” The architects were 
Renwick, Aspinwall and Renwick, and Wal- 
ter T. Owen of New York. The beautiful 
terra cotta frieze was modeled by Domingo 
Mora, after that of the Ducal Palace, Ven- 
ice, with slight changes in details. The 
method of lighting the upper galleries— 
those occupied by the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Collection—is by means of sky- 
lights “with flat ceiling lights below.” The 
Art Library is on this floor directly over the 


loggia. 
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Beside the Horace Smith Collection of 
Sculpture, which has been mentioned, there 
are, on the ground floor, two beautiful lec- 
ture rooms, the larger of which has a seat- 
ing capacity of two hundred and seventy- 
five people, the other being considerably 
smaller and connected with the larger by 
folding doors, so that the two may be thrown 
into one when desirable. 


Such an account of the ‘Art Museum as 
here given, would not be complete without 
some reference to the Springfield City 
Library Association. In fact, even a brief 
history of the Museum, must be preceded 
by some information regarding the institu- 
tion of which it forms a part. 

The following facts have been gleaned 
from the brief history of the Association 
given in its annual report for 1901. 

When the desirableness of a _ public 
library began to attract attention and dis: 
cussion, the result was a petition of twelve 
hundred citizens to the City Government in 
1855, asking for the establishment of a city 
library. Although in the plans adopted 
for a City Hall erected the next year, pro- 
vision was made for a room to be used for a 
library, very little encouragement was given 
the cause and, otherwise, no definite aid was 
offéred by the city. However, the friends 
of the project were not willing to abandon 
their plans, and on November 27, 1857, the 
City Library Association was formed: a 
voluntary association by which a library 
was to be maintained through private sub- 
scriptions. 

The libraries of the Springfield Institute 
and the Young Men’s Literary Association, 
previously collected for the use of their 
members, were turned over to the new cause, 
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and those societies united with the City 
Library Association. Considerable money 
and other donations of books were secured 
by the committee appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions from citizens, and the library was 
soon installed in the room at the City Hall. 

The Association was reorganized in 1864, 


ge 


° Oe ee Se ; 
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Bronze Koro, or incense burner, with base by Suzuki 
Chokichi 


and, in 1871, a new building, costing 
$100,000, was erected and the collection 
removed to its new quarters, the present 


library building, now known as the William 
Rice Building. This great expense was 
met by the persistent efforts of the Associa- 
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tion, and the City of Springfield has made 
appropriations for a long future. 

To-day, the buildings and collections 
include those of the William Rice Building, 
the Art Museum, the Natural History 
Museum, and a Heating Plant of artistic 
design. 

A few words should be said in regard to 


the history of the Art Museum. The un- 


same, on condition that a suitable building 
were provided for its display, in which it 
might be kept intact and apart from the 
gifts of others, the direct occasion, indeed, 
the necessity, for the new structure arose. 
Mr. Smith’s offer, supplemented by that 
of Mrs. Smith, of her valuable collection of 
laces, was promptly accepted, and the cost 
of the new building, nearly $100,000, de- 


Japanese embroidered screen designed by Nishimura of Kyoto. Subject: “The Four Seasons” 


derlying cause of the erection of this re- 
markable building was the cramped condi- 
tion of the Library proper. The impera- 
tive demand for relief had been emphasized 
several times prior to 1889, by Dr. Rice, 
the librarian, but when, in that year, Mr. 
George Walter Vincent Smith formally of- 
fered to bequeath to the Association his 


splendid art collection, and to endow the 
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signed for the proper display of these rare 
art treasures, was met entirely by private 


subscriptions. The land was purchased for 
$35,00 from a bequest of $50,000, made by 
Mr. Horace Smith. 

This charming Art Museum stands as a 
memorial to the public spirit of a few ear- 
nest citizens having at heart the good of 
the community. 
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Springfield Art Museum: case of jades in Gallery H. 


The art library, situated on the upper 
floor of the Art Museum, is equipped with 
numerous modern devices, such as cabinets 


with roller shelves for the larger works, and 


adjustable racks for handling books with- 


out injury to their bindings. There are 
also excellent cabinets for photographs. 
This library is particularly rich in elegant 


and costly editions of works relative to art. 


Springfield Art Museum: three pieces of jade; value $5,000 
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Among those deserving of special mention 
are the publications of the Arundel Society, 
with excellent chromo-lithographs mounted 
in large swinging frames. Here also may 
be consulted that most exquisite work, 
“Oriental Ceramic Art,” published in ten 
sections, with text by Dr. Bushell. Of 
“Japan Described and Illustrated by the 
Japanese,” edited by Captain Brinkley, 
this library owns Number one of the Mikado 
Edition, which is limited to two hundred 
fifty numbered copies. 

Although the Natural History Museum 
has already attracted more than local inter- 
est, it is not likely ever to approach the 
value and attractiveness of the George Wal- 
ter Vincent Smith Collection in the opinion 
of the greater community outside Spring- 
field, the country at large, or more espe- 
cially New England. It now has well ar- 
ranged departments of the various sciences, 
and it is constantly making valuable acces- 
sions, among which should be mentioned the 
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finest existing collection of the birds of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

The building is fifty by one hundred 
fifty feet, and has one floor in the main 


part; while the front has also an upper 


There 
is a large, well-lighted basement used for 
storage purposes and for special study 
The cost was about $30,000, raised 
by subscription. 


floor divided into two apartments. 


work. 


In this building is located the splendid 
Catherine L. Howard Memorial Library of 


May 6, 1889, the librarian, basing his con- 
clusions upon the figures given by Mr. Fos- 
ter, of the Providence Public Library, in 
his report for 1888, says: “Thus the 
Springfield City Library, among the free 
public libraries of the United States which 
contain over thirty thousand volumes, and 
are free for both circulation and reference, 
ranks thirteenth in total annual income, 
seventh in the number of volumes, fifth in 
the amount expended for books annually ; 
while in the percentage of book expenditure, 


Blue and white porcelain: at left and in center, Hawthorn jars of the Khang-he period (1641-1722) 


Science, which includes departments of 
geology, botany, zoology and general refer- 
ence works in science. 

The Library, housed in the William Rice 
Building, is one of the strongest in the 
country in works upon history, theology, 
In 1895, it ranked eighth 
among the free public libraries in the whole 


and economics. 


country, and first of all in the number of 
books in proportion to the population. 
In the annual report for the year ending 
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as compared with other expenses, it is first 


of all. 


Library, and especially in view of the fact 


A creditable showing for our City 


that almost all the libraries which were in- 
cluded in this competition exist in cities 
whose population is more than two hundred 
thousand. 

In May, 1902, there were in this library 
one hundred twenty-eight thousand, one 
hundred seventy-eight books, including the 


United States public documents. At the 
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present time, there are doubtless consider- 
ably over one hundred thirty thousand vol- 
umes. 

The imposing statue of Deacon Chapin, 
often called “The Puritan,” by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, stands on the terrace, beside 


the William Rice Building. 


_ In a city famed for its attractions, these 
buildings are particularly favored in their 
location on lower State street. 
Although near the business 
the 
vicinity are found some of 


section, in immediate 
Springfield’s finest churches, 
residences and school build- 
ings; most notable among 
which is thé fine new building 
of the High School. 

It is an admirable feature 
that all these splendid collec- 
tions are entirely free to the 
public and open at appropri- 
ate hours.* 

Another building has been 
planned to be erected within 
a short time, directly to the 


of the William Rice 
Building, for the use of the 


east 


library proper. This accounts 
for the position of the Art 
Museum, and for the fact that the south 
facade is almost perfectly plain, while the 
west facade is elaborately decorated. It 
will be seen that the approach to the Art 
Museum must thus be from the western, or 
Chestnut street side. 

While to Mr. Samuel Green of the Wor- 
cester Public Library, is undoubtedly due 
the credit of having conceived and inaugu- 


*In general, the library proper is open all day (9— 


rated the plan of linking in a systematic 
manner the public library and the public 
schools, to the Springfield City Library As- 
sociation belongs the distinction of having 
been the first, and probably the only institu- 
tion in the country, of like nature, to com- 
bine under one administration, all free to 
the public, a library, an art museum, and a 
museum of natural history. 

The writer wishes to take this opportun- 


‘ j aes ee ae 
Book of Gregorian chants, Springfield Art Museum 


ity to state that in his opinion the Spring- 
field City Library, with its allied depart- 
ments of science and art, stands to-day as 
the most perfect example in America of the 
value of a library to the public schools, to 
the educational societiés and to the com- 
munity at large. 

The inestimable benefit these collections 
have been to the city, and the enthusiastic 


9), and the museums in the afternoon. 
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words of praise of visitors from widely sep- 
arated sections of the country, appear to 
have inspired the City Library Association 
to redoubled efforts, until it seems safe to 
predict that before many years shall have 
elapsed, a magnificent new library building 
will arise, on the site of the old, worthy of 
the splendid library that it will house, and 
of the beautiful buildings and collections 
of its allied departments, and a fit compan- 
ion for that other splendid institution of 
learning, so near at hand, the imposing 
structure of the Springfield High School. 
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E need strong bodies. More 
than that we need strong 
minds, and finally we need 

what counts for more than 
body, for more than mind—character—char- 
acter, into which many elements enter, but 
three above all. In the first place, morality, 
decency, clean living, the faculty of treating 
fairly those around about, the qualities that 
make a man a decent husband, a decent 
father, a good neighbor, a good man to deal 
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with or work beside ; the quality that makes 
a man a good citizen of the state, careful to 
wrong no one; we need that first as the 
foundation, and if we have not got that, no 
amount of strength or courage or ability 
can take its place. No matter how able a 
man is, how good a soldier naturally, if the 
man were a traitor, then the abler he was 
the more dangerous he was to the regiment, 
to the army, to the nation. It is so in busi- 
ness, in politics, in every relation of life. 
The abler a man is, if he is a corrupt poli- 
tician, an unscrupulous business man, a 
demagogic agitator who seeks to set one 
portion of his fellow men against the other, 
his ability makes him but by so much more 
a curse to the community at large. In 
character we must have virtue, morality, 
decency, square dealing as the foundation ; 
and it is not enough. It is the only the 
foundation. In war you needed to have 
the man decent, patriotic, but no matter how 
patriotic he was, if he ran away he was no 
good. So it is in citizenship; the virtue 
that stays at home in its own parlor and 
bemoans the wickedness of the outside world 
is of scant use to the community. We are 
a vigorous, masterful people, and the man 
who is to do good work in our country must 
not only be a good man, but also em- 
phatically a man. We must have the 
qualities of courage, of hardihood, of power 
to hold one’s own in the hurly-burly of 
actual life. We must have the manhood 
that shows on fought fields and that shows 
in the work of the business world and in the 
struggles of civic life. We must have man- 
liness, courage, strength, resolution, joined 
to decency and morality, or we shall make 
but poor work of it. 

—**Strenuous Epigrams”’ of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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JAPANESE BRONZES. BY RAN- 
DOLPH I. GEARE, NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE bronze used by the Japanese in 
early times was either of Chinese 
or Korean origin, and from these 
peoples they derived much of their 

Five kinds 


of bronze were then recognized: Karakane, 


knowledge of things artistic. 


made of copper and tin; Skakudo, of cop- 
per, silver and gold; Shibui- 
chi, containing five to fifty 
per cent. of silver to copper; 
Shirichiu (brass), from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent. of 
zine to copper; and Seido, 
composed of copper, lead and 
tin. 
Prior to the Christian era, ° 
Japan imported bronze mir- 
rors and other objects from 
China and Korea; but bronze 
composed of metal from Jap- 
anese ores was probably not 
made much earlier than the 
end of the seventh century, 
A. D. The 


Koreans, mingling with the 


descendants of 


Japanese, were among the 
first native bronze manufac- 
Swords and arrow- 
the first 


made by these craftsmen, and 


turers. 
heads were articles 
later, objects of enormous size 
were cast, such as the colossal 
image called Yakusi Niorai 
in the temple of Yakushi at 
Nara, made about 700 A. D. 
and believed to be the work 
of the Korean monk Giogi; 


the great bell in the grounds of the Todai 
temple at Nara, which measured thirteen 
feet six inches high; the gigantic image of 
Rochana, in the same temple, fifty-three 
feet high, and said to contain five hundred 
pounds of gold, sixteen thousand eight 
hundred twenty-seven pounds of tin, nine- 
teen hundred fifty-four pounds of mercury, 
and nine hundred eighty-six thousand and 
eighty pounds of copper. 


Japan was shaken by revolutions from 


Figure I. Symbol of good government and social peace 
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1200 to about 1600 A. D., during which 
time bronze images and bells continued to 
be made, but it was not until the Tokugawa 
period (1603-1868), during which Japan 
was ruled in the name of the Emperors by 
Shoguns of the Yokugawa family, that 
bronze-making received its greatest impe- 
tus, and it is to the Shoguns, the Daimios 
and other ruling bodies that credit should 
be given for the spread of the industry. 
During the earlier years of the period 
mentioned, Japanese artists were fired with 


Figare II. 
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The story of Jiariya (Young Thunder), the Bandit 


zeal by contact with objects of Korean 


workmanship; although long before 
bronzes were brought from that country, 
specimens had existed in Japan, and, in 
one of the temples, there are preserved to 
this day two bronzes of the early part of 
the fourteenth century, which were copied 
from a Chinese form of vase with peony 
scrolls in relief. 

Until well into the sixteenth century, 
bronze-casting, with other applied arts, was 
used almost entirely for religious purposes ; 

_, but later, through foreign 
agencies, it was equally ap- 
plied to secular uses. From 


that time on, flower vases, 
censers for tea clubs, and ob- 
jects for general use were 
made in large numbers; but 
it is only comparatively re- 
cently that bronzes were so 


artistically produced as to 


rival the beautifully chiseled 
work of the silversmiths. 


The 


then, was synchronous with 


Tokugawa period, 
the artistic age of bronze in 
Japan ; the decorations vary- 
ing from simple examples of 
flowers, etc., to the most in- 
tricate designs representing 
Buddhistic motifs. 


the objects extensively made 


Some of 


were lamps, lanterns, screens, 


panels, vases, bells, holy- 
water fonts and other forms. 
Pure gold was often used, 
and the era of Japanese art 
was fairly begun. It was 
about this time, too, as al- 


ready hinted, that bronze 
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wares began to include almost 
everything relating to per- 
sonal beside 
statues for temple decoration, 
the 
gables of buildings, etc., and 


adornment, 


gigantic figures for 
a host of lesser objects, such 
as mirrors, medicine-boxes, 
tobacco-pouches, pipes, cases 
for writing implements, and 
even hair-pins, beside many 
other things designed for the 
use of a cultured people. 
Japanese history abounds 
in the most curious and fas- 
cinating myths, legends and 
fanciful conceits, and many 
of these have been excellent- 
ly portrayed and preserved 
through the 
bronzes. Thus the figure of i 


medium of 


a cock standing on a drum, 
typified good government and 
a peaceful state of society. 
Therefore, it became custom- Figure IIL. 
ary to station a drum on a 
stand in front of the magistrate’s office. 
Anyone who had been maltreated could, by 
beating on the drum, secure attention and 
receive proper redress. A long interval of 
peace has caused the drum, as seen in Fig- 
ure I., to be neglected and overgrown with 
vines, rust has corroded it, and a large piece 
has fallen away, affording an entrance to 
a mother hen, who is seen quietly reposing 
inside with her little brood. 

The conversion of a desperate bandit 
into a useful citizen is typified in bronze 
through the story of Jiariya, or Young 
Thunder, who, in his youth, became chief 
of a band of robbers. He and his men 


One of the seven patrons of husbandry, proceeding on an 
errand of mercy 


started out one day to rob an old man named 
Senso Dojin, who had lived in the moun- 
tains for many centuries, and whose real 
body was in the form of a frog. When 
Jiariya met the old man, the latter under- 
took to teach him the secrets of the spirits 
of the mountain—how to control the ele- 
ments, how to govern frogs and other ani- 
mals. Jiariya, having learned his lesson, 
repented of his evil life, and left the old 
man, determined never again to rob the 
poor. He was later appointed Daimio of 
Idzu and thus became an important public 

official. (See Figure II.) 
Among the mythical animals of Japan 
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Figure IV. 


was a creature resembling a reindeer, and a 
famous bronze-caster conceived the idea of 
depicting in bronze one of the seven patrons 
of husbandry, starting out on an errand 
of mercy, mounted on an animal of this 
legendary species. The casting was the 
more remarkable in that it was executed in 
pure gold. 

The Japanese artists lavished their great- 
est skill on the ornamentation of the incense- 
burner, or Koro, and fancy led one or more 
of them to cast such objects, in connection 


with their favorite bird, the crane. A srik- 
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Incense-burner or Koro, the cover of which is formed by the 
wings of the tallest bird, while the smoke escapes through its mouth 


ing example of this idea con- 
sists of three cranes artisti- 
cally grouped on a rock, the 
wings of the tallest forming 
the cover of the Koro, which, 
being hollow, affords an exit 
for the smoke of the incense 
through the bird’s mouth. 
The myths of the Japanese 
abound in illustrations of the 
prowess of their deities. Many 
of these have been perpetuated 
in bronze, and such tributes 
to their majesty were believed 
by the faithful to be effica- 
cious in attracting their divine 
For example, Shoki, 
a god endowed with enormous 


favor. 
strength, is represented in 
bronze as engaged in the act 
of destroying two of the 
horde of demons who brought 
sickness and all kinds of ills 
upon the people. It is easy 
to imagine that castings of 
this character found no lack 
of admirers. 

Inseparably associated with 
this work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries is the name of Jiyemon Yasuteru, 


a member of the celebrated Nakaya family. 


He is commonly credited with being among 
the first of these artists who conceived the 
idea of decorating bronzes with designs in 
high relief; selecting flowers, birds, etc., 
for their medium of artistic expression. 
One of the casts belonging to this class 
represents two Ho-hos—the Japanese phoe- 
nix—birds of surpassing beauty, with very 
brilliant tail-feathers. These birds were 
closely connected with the destiny of Japan, 
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and were believed to visit the earth only as 
the fore-runners of some important national 
event, or to announce the appearance of a 
great leader of the people. They rested 
only on the choicest trees, ate only the seeds 
of the bamboo, and quenched their thirst 
only from the sweetest springs. Owing to 
the national importance of the Ho-ho, it has 
been selected as worthy of representation in 
embroidery on the Mikado’s state robes. 

Baskets of flowers, too, have found much 
favor for reproduction in bronze, with foli- 
age and flowers reproduced in gilt and sil- 
ver. In the accompanying 
picture two branches of the 
Japanese plum-tree rise from 
the sides of the basket, while 
on them are depicted a Jap- 
anese nightingale and his 
mate. . 

In the latter half of -the 
seventeenth century one of 
the most skilful of Japanese 
bronze-workers was a woman, 
by name Kame, of whom it 
is said that the fine surface of 
her bronze and the clear 
sharpness of her castings at- 
tracted so much attention that 
her methods were regarded as 
a new departure. 

In the eighteenth century, 
such men as Seimin and his 
five pupils produced’ many 
brilliant pieces of bronze 
modeled in high relief. It 
was he who made special use 
of golden-colored bronze in 
preference to any other alloy. 
He also gave particular at- 


- : : Fi v. 
tention to modeling tortoises, — 


while Kame was noted for her censers, 
shaped like quails; and Toun, one of Sei- 
min’s pupils, for his finely modeled dragons. 

Bronze-making is liable to be regarded 
as one of the more or less ancient arts which 
have deteriorated in excellence with the 
passing years; but this is not true, for less 
than thirty years ago some of the finest 
bronzes ever made in Japan were produced 
by a company of experts under the leader- 
ship of two brothers, Oshima Katsujiro and 
Oshima Yasutaro. However, their work 
was too delicate and costly for the market, 


Shoki (Japanese Hercules) in act of destroying demons who 
brought trouble and disease upon his people 
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Figure VI. Bronze ornament, in which the Japanese plum-tree forms the sides of the basket, supporting 
a nightingale and his mate 
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which was forced to supply the wants of 
foreigners who, for the most part were as 
well satisfied with a lower grade of work. 
This condtion of affairs soon gave rise to 
a class of inferior workmen, who flooded the 
market with cheap imitations, such as can 
be seen in any of the so-called Oriental 


shops. . 


N conclusion it may be of interest to 

offer a brief description of the method 

of casting bronzes employed at the 
present time in Japan. 

The materials used in the preparation of 
the molds are vegetable substances: bees- 
wax, resin, clay, river-sand, chopped rice- 
straw and rice husks. 

The core, or piece around which the metal 
is to be poured, is generally solid, when 
small pieces are to be made; and, in other 
cases, hollow. The hollow core is open, 
either at one or both ends, generally at the 


latter. When the core has been completed 


F we could but rid ourselves of the false 
ideas, which, taken en masse, are called 
education, we should know that there 
is nothing ugly under the sun, save 

that which comes from human distortion. 
Nature’s work is all of it good, all of it 
purposeful, all of it wonderful, all of it 
beautiful. We like or dislike certain things 
which may be a way of expressing our pre- 
judice or our limitation; but the work is 
always perfect of its kind irrespective of 
human appreciation. We may prefer the 
sunlight to the starlight, the evening prim- 


rose to the bisnage, the antelope to the 


and dried, the object is modeled upon it in 
wax of the proper composition. The wax 
model is then coated with successive thin 
layers of fire-clay applied with a brush, 
until the crust is thick enough to allow 
coarser clay-layers to be applied ; this being 
necessary in order to give the desired 
strength to the mold. The mold is then 
dried very slowly, the core removed, and the 
wax melted out by means of a charcoal fire. 

The mold now being ready for the opera- 
tion of casting, the molten bronze is poured 
from ladles into the mold-openings. This 
is kept up until the mold is filled, and dur- 
ing its continuance, finely-powdered rice 
bran is sprinkled on the metal as it flows 
from the ladles. The mold is then allowed 
to stand for several hours before breaking 
it off from the casting. 

In making large castings ladles are not 
used ; the bronze being allowed to run from 
cupola-furnaces, first into a receptacle lined 
with fire-clay, and from. this, through an 
aperture in the bottom, into the mold. 


mountain lion, the mocking-bird to the 
lizard; but to say that one is good and the 
other bad, that one is beautiful and the 
other ugly, is to accuse Nature herself of 
preference—something which she never 
knew. She designs for the cactus of the 
desert as skilfully and as faithfully as for 
the lily of the garden. Each in its way is 
suited to its place, and each in its way has 


its unique beauty of character. And so, 


more truly perhaps than Shakespeare him- 
self knew, the toad called ugly and venom- 
ous, still holds a precious jewel in its head. 

—John C. Van Dyke, in *‘The Desert.” 
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Figure I. 
German Empire section; Architect, Bruno Moéhring, Berlin 
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THE GERMAN EXHIBIT AT THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSI- 
TION. BY GUSTAV STICKLEY 


ERELY to glance at all the ex- 
hibits made at St. Louis would 
overtax the time and energies of 
the ordinary man. 

the largest ever organized. . In thé opinion 
of many persons it is too extensive. Were 
such proportions a necessity?.-- ~~ 

This question leads toa most iniportant 


subject of thought which, it’ wowld appear, 


should be fully considered, before another 
similar exposition shall be attempted. 

What is the purpose ofa world’s fair? 
Is it not chiefly to exhibit: individual and 
collective progress in the'ayts, sciences and 
crafts made within a given period by the 
peoples participating in it? 

The name_itself—which, although not 
the formal title, is; by general consent, made 
such—implies a dignity, a high aim, far 
removed from mere commercialism> ~ Such 
dignity should not be overlooked ; otherwise 
the “exposition” is_af once degraded to the 
While it is 
necessary, legitimate, and most desirable for 
such a fair to promote. and stimulate com- 
merce, there should be a sharply defined line 
of separation between an exposition of the 
world’s progress and a market of the every- 
day money-getter. ; 

It is apparent: that: one essential should 
be required from all work admitted to~a 
universal exposition; that is, it should be 
For, if ‘objects. to 
which space is granted in these most impor- 
tant expositions dre mere imitations, the 
object of these enterprises is defeated, and 
they are instantly lowered to the level of the 


level of the mere show room. 


distinctively original. 


The fair is 


dealer’s show room, in which merchandise is 
chosen from “stock,” merely to sell, and 
with no regard for individual or national 
progress and honor. Into a world’s fair, 
imitations have no right of entrance, unless 
they have so far improved upon their origi- 
nals as to be epoch-making. 

There are two points of first importance 
to be considered in all such enterprises: the 
interest of the exhibitor and that of the 


* person solicited’ to attend the exhibition. 


Moral obligations immediately arise between 
the two opposing parties. It costs money, 
consumes time, exhausts physical and men- 
tal energy to visit and study a fair. These 
facts require that the management and ex- 
hibitors shall,in good faith, keep their prom- 
ises, which are implied by the very name 
“exposition,” by the achievements of earlier 
similar enterprises, and by the expectations 
awakened through preliminary announce- 
ments made to the public. 

There is no educative value in an immense 
pyramid of tins representing Iowa’s ability 
to can corn, nor yet in a pile of ‘ carpet 
sweepers reaching to the ceiling. But if 
some improved method of harvesting, cook- 
ing and canning corn has been devised, and 
a display of the processes can be made, then 
this display is entitled to occupy space in a 
world’s fair. So with the carpet-sweeper. 
In its early days, when its mode of opera- 
tion was generally unknown, its inventor 
was justified in claiming ample space in 
which to show the workings of his machine. 
If, further, it had progressed through vari- 
ous stages to its present perfection, there 
would be use and value in representing the 
progressive attainments which resulted in 
the perfected article. 

Therefore, if so judged, the Exposition 
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at St. Louis, in spite of the advancement 
which it shows over any previous world’s 
fair, in spite of its absolute, as well as its 
comparative attainments, fails to attain its 
chief purpose ; that is: it does not adequate- 
ly represent the nations participating in it, 
or mark a definite point in the world’s prog 
ress in the arts and sciences, in inventions 
and manufactures. 

This statement is not made in the spirit 
of one who would depreciate and censure 
the efforts of others, nor even definitely at- 
For the officials, the directors 
of the exposition can scarcely be held re- 
sponsible for the exhibits of questionable 
value sent from abroad, or for those of a 
like nature which certain of our own people 


tach blame. 


elect to display. It is only when the par- 
ticipating nations as a body shall possess a 
high ideal and shall collectively seek its real- 
ization, that results will be attained corre- 
sponding in value to the expenditure of 
time, money and energy necessary to the 
creation and maintenance of such great and 
complicated schemes. 

But a criticism is best pointed and ap- 
To afford 
such it will suffice to make reference to Jap- 
anese art, so exquisite and so varied in its 
manifestations, ranging from the fragile to 
the strong, from fictile wares to metal work, 
from the adornment of, the person to the 
enhancement of the charms of Nature. Pos- 
sessing such excellence and range, what a 
magnificent and instructive display might 
not this art have afforded to the Western 
world, now so eager to learn from a success- 
ful and rising people! - Instead, the Japan- 
ese exhibitors at. St. Louis have chosen to 
present what their artists and craftsmen 
have derived from European and American 


plied by a specific illustration. 
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influences, and what, in imitating, they have 
but half comprehended; thus corrupting 
and debasing the work of their own hands, 
sterilizing their imagination, and mortgag- 
ing their own intellectual future, as well as, 
to a certain degree, that of their whole na- 
tion. 

Many other instances of the same kind 
are -observable in the Varied Industries 
Building ; as for example, in a majority of 
the displays of American cabinet-making. 
Among these, one exhibit, important as to 
extent, costliness and expenditure of effort, 
is composed entirely of imitations of objects 
in the French historic styles. Like the 
Japanese wares copied from Western mod- 
els, they are without spirit or meaning. 
They have no reason for existence, since 
they were not, like their originals, created 
to serve some definite end, such as to adorn 
some special palace or apartment, with 


whose architecture they harmonized. They 
have no place in an assemblage of the pro- 
ducts of American arts and crafts, since 
they represent nothing but the imperfect 
realization of ideas alien to our democratic 


life and customs. Their display in this 
place, to say nothing of their existence, is 
to be deeply regretted. Their presence can 
serve but one useful end, and that is to show 
the necessity for each nation desirous of 
development, to keep within it own tradi- 
tions. 

Such imitation, it‘ must be confessed, as 
evidenced in the present world’s fair, is only 
to be imputed to the younger nations: to the 
Japanese who lie subject to their first 
scourge of commercialism, and to the Amer- 
icans, many of whom find it easier and more 
profitable to copy the work of older civiliza- 
tions, than to create models responsive to the 
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Figure IV. Studio; Architect, Bruno Paul, Munich 
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needs, manners and customs of a new and 
strongly mdividual people. 

The two instances cited will suffice to 
indicate the disappointing character of cer- 
tain.national exhibits, which are in nowise 
expressions of those who present them, and 
which will have a definite influence in lower- 
ing the general standard of production, 
since bad example is contagious. 

From these instances also deductions may 
be drawn as to the excellent possibilities of 
a world’s fair in which the exhibits of each 
nation participating should be distinctive, 
original, plainly indicative of racial tradi- 
tions and tendencies, and the whole enter- 
prise should be planned economically (if 


that word be used in its strongest and prim- . 


itive sense): that is, brought under one law 
like a household and unified like a family. 
Such an exposition would fulfil the manifold 
purposes of museum, technical school, work- 
shop and universal market, and would cou- 
stitute a congress and exchange for the 
thinkers and the workers of the world. 

But now, if we set aside speculations for 
reality, if we accept the Exposition as it 
actually exists, we shall find the lesson 
which we could wish to see given by the 
enterprise as a whole, offered, although in 
necessarily limited proportions, by the dis- 
play of the North German Empire. 

The excellence of this display is not a 
surprise to those who have followed the pro- 
gress made in recent years by the peoples 
constituting this Federation in the fine, 
decorative and industrial arts. Smaller ex- 
hibitions, at Dresden, Darmstadt, Berlin 
and other centers, have shown the same care- 
ful preparation, the same unity and the 
same efforts to educate and refine public 
taste. 


These exhibitions, made under gov- 


ernment auspices and by institutions de- 
voted to the various arts and crafts, have 
awakened the admiration of the critics of 
competing nations—especially of French 
writers, who have repeatedly represented 
the Germans as advancing to the first rank 
in all that concerns the adaptation of art 
to life. 


From these lesser displays; from the 


knowledge diffused throughout the Empire 


by schools and societies ; as the outcome of a 
strong sense of nationality infused into the 
people by the old Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
great associates; as the outcome, too, of 
paternalism in its earlier and more beneficial 
stages, the present magnificent effort came 
into being. 

It is therefore worthy of study from two 
opposite points of view. First, externally: 
that is, as a carefully prepared, complete 
expression of the stage of advancement 
reached by the people of the German Em- 
pire in the arts and crafts; secondly, and 
quite as earnestly, as a result of state pro- 
tection. 

It is not difficult to gain an idea of the 
first of these phases, even from so imperfect 
a medium as the small collection of illustra- 
tions which are here offered. For, to quote 
the old Latin saying: “From the foot one 
may measure the giant.” On the other hand, 
it is a complicated and delicate matter to 
judge of the effect of governmental control 
upon art and manufactures. But even if 
such influences be finally prejudicial, there 
is always a period in which the things so 
fostered respond gratefully to the care and 
intelligence lavished upon them: a period 
like the first bloom of spring when all seems 
hope and promise. And such are the con- 
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Figure VII. Study; Architect, Professor Albin Miiller, Magdeburg 
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ditions which have produced the German 
Exhibit at St. Louis. 

History does but repeat itself, and the 
movement felt throughout the newly organ- 
ized Empire is comparable, in a modern 
sense, with that which, sweeping through 
England after the destruction of the Arma- 
da, produced Elizabethan literature. Or, 
again, the conditions now prevailing in 
Germany might be likened to those of in- 
dustrial France under the ministry of Col- 
bert; somewhat also to those of the same 
country, considered in all respects, both 
material and immaterial, under the rule of 
The effect of a judi- 
cious and learned control exerted over a peo- 
ple so recently unified as not to have lost the 
enthusiasms which led to unification, can not 


the first Napoleon. 


be otherwise than formative and vitalizing. 
But control, too long continued, too strong- 
ly exerted, may approach tyranny, crush 
individuality, sterilize energy and defeat 
the very purposes which it was intended to 
foster. In a justified fear of such results, 
young France is now in revolt against a 
too strongly centralized, bureaucratic con- 
trol of the arts and art-industries of the 
The School of Fine Arts and the 
Sévres Manufactory, two enterprises which 
have contributed largely to the external 
honor of France, have been made the object 
of severe censure by those whose cry is for 


nation. 


freedom and new life. But these two as- 
pects of a single case are not contradictory 
to each other. Development, intellectual, 
as well as physical, proceeds by stages, and 
shows definite periods. Between such per- 
iods crises must intervene which are the 
points of departure for new seasons of 
growth. France, as the older, more expe- 


rienced people, is now passing through such 
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a crisis, while Germany is enjoying the 
happy and hopeful conditions of an or- 
ganic period. She is giving lessons to the 
world in all that concerns the arts, manufac- 
tures and technical education, and nowhere 
more valuable ones than she offers through 
her exhibit at St. Louis. As these lessons 
are given at our invitation, it is for us 
especially to profit by them. 


If, then, we enter the German Exhibit, 
as we should, in the attitude of willing stu- 
dents, we shall, first of all, note the fine 
utilization of space which is largely respon- 
sible for the effect of cohesiveness and unity 


there prevailing. The ground-plan is a 


rectangle having a major axis with two or 


three minor axes parallel to the greater, and 
three or more others running at right angles 
to it. 


is made through a large, imposing hall, a 


The entrance to the exhibit proper 


section of which is shown in our illustration 
numbered I. This vestibule, as it may be 
called, like the apartments which follow it, 
is a study in L’Art Nouveau, which can not 
be neglected by any one who wishes to in- 
form himself regarding this much discussed 
and somewhat elusive style or system. It 
is excellent as an example, becausé, unlike 
much of the work to which the name of new 
art is given, it has not rejected sound prin- 
ciples of structure and decoration. It pre- 
serves what is worthy and vital in tradition, 
while making, at the same time, an original 
and modern use of what may be called the 
inherited capital of art. It is not ashamed 
to show a deep study of the historic styles, 
beginning with the Egyptian, yet it has no 
savor of the encyclopaedia or the student’s 
It proves that art must be 
regarded as a great tree with its roots firmly 


drawing-book. 
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fixed in antiquity, from which, at each suc- 
cessive period of growth, it derives its green 
We find in this archi- 
tectural composition the time-honored prin- 


and living foliage. 


ciples of the arch, the colonnade, the inclined 
roof and the open rafters joined together 
We find also a 
chaste, dignified decoration, which unobtru- 


in a harmony which sings. 


sive in itself, serves no other purpose than 
This hall is 
the design of Bruno Moéhring, of Berlin, a 


to accent the structural lines. 


leader in the new art of Germany, as are also 
Professor Leo Nachtlicht and Arno Kéring 
of Berlin, Professor Riemerschmid, Bruno 
Paul, Gebhardt Rank and G. Bertsch of 
Munich, Herman Billing and Max Singer 
of Karlsruhe, Professor Pankok of Stutt- 
gart, W. Dreschler of Leipsig, W. Kries of 
Dresden, and L. M. Olbrich of Darmstadt, 
all of whom have made important contribu- 
tions to the German Exhibit at St. Louis. 
An example of Professor Nachtlicht’s 
work in the new art is shown in our illus- 
tration numbered II. It is a_ reception 
In this de- 
sign all monumental features are elimi- 


room for a private residence. 


nated, as they should be, in domestic arch- 
itecture; both construction and ornament 
evidencing a freedom and flexibility which 
are wanting in the historic styles; since the 
latter, first used in palaces and adapted to 
formal life, lose their meaning when carried 
into the homes of modern citizens of the 
In the illustration here given, the 
scheme loses the great value lent to it by 


world. 


color: another fact which reveals the mod- 
ern character of the work. But the con- 
structive lines remain as a tribute offered 
by the new art to the principle of simplicity ; 
while the ornament in wood-mosaics, in the 
tympanum of the chimney-piece, in the 


sculptures in relief, even in the designs of 
the textile fabrics, afford gratification to the 
eye, which. otherwise would be wearied by 
the crude or rather primitive quality of the 
line employed. 

In the music room by Professor Hermann 
Billing of Karlsruhe, we have a justified 
return to the monumental style, although 
the whole effect is one of extreme simplicity. 
This design, like that of the Greek temple, 
based upon the rudimentary principles of 
timber construction, possesses a symmetry 


from which proceeds a sense of rest, order— 
one might almost say of quiet—absolutely 
necessary to a place of this character. 
There are few points of accentuation to 
which the eye returns again and again, so 


that the introspection demanded by the 
musician, is invited by the architect. An- 
other subtile touch may be recognized in 
the very slight ecclesiastical quality which 
is afforded by the form and the disposition 
of the large seats. 

It is to be regretted that two slight criti- 
cisms can be made upon this otherwise beau- 
tiful and satisfying room: one relative to 
the treatment of the wood, which is oak filled 
with a white pigment destructive of the 
natural beauty of the texture ;the other rela- 
tive to the manner of suspending the electric 
the intercolumniations: 
metal trusses, extending from the sides and 
meeting at an angle, being employed, which 
serve no other purpose than to weaken the 


lanterns above 


appearance of the real hanging device. 
Following the music room is a studio 
designed by Paul Bruno of Munich, con- 
taining the most charming details of work, 
but provoking the question as to whether it 
offers a unified whole. The separate parts 
of the composition are so sharply divided 
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as to suggest a forced combination. They 
obtrude themselves upon the imagination, 
instead of joining together harmoniously 
to create the quiet atmosphere essential to 
the Arbeitzimmer (chamber of work). 

The lower two-thirds of the walls are 
wainscoted in oak, so treated as to produce 
a rich, silvery gray, waxlike texture, which 
is the result of delicate, chemical processes 
The thick glass of 


the cases is beveled, so as to prevent the 


unknown in America. 


monotony which would ensue from a wide 
stretch of flat and polished surface; being 
thus beveled and set in small panes, it ac- 
cords admirably with the moldings of the 
oaken panels. This division of the room 
pleasantly recalls certain rich old burgher 
houses, like the one formerly the home and 
workshop of the famous printers of Ant- 
werp and still extant as the. Musée Plantin- 
Moretus of that city. The ceilings of 
these houses were always low, the wealth of 
the owners being evidenced in the liberal 
use of valuable city ground space; so that 
this 
sought and demanded by the eye in the 


characteristic lowness is probably 
modern reproduction or variation. 

To this section of wall, which appears 
complete and finished in itself, Herr Paul 
has added a frieze in very light ash, topped 
by a ceiling of the same. But it may be 
said in his justification that he has some- 
what unified his scheme by the use of the 
same decorative motifs in the floor as in the 
ceiling. 

In this design two practical features de- 
serve special mention. One is the heater, 
hidden in a wall-panel by an artistic metal 
screen ; the other is the simple treatment of 
the electric light fixtures, which here appear 
as graceful ovoid bulbs, pendent from the 


ceiling, and not to be mistaken for appara- 
tus used in gas service. 

From the Arbeitzimmer glass doors lead 
into an interior court, the arrangement of 
which, although adapted from an old idea, 
offers no feature foreign to the possibilities 
The use of the cistern or 
basin has been common in the enclosed gar- 


of modern life. 


dens to all warm countries, since the period 
of Greco-Roman civilization, but the for- 
mal character of the original design is 
skilfully effaced in the present treatment. 
For while the architectural features are 
strongly classical—such as the plan, the 
cornices, the arches—the roofs of the clois- 
ter offer a faint suggestion of bending ir- 
regularly beneath their weight of red tiles, 
Nor 
are there elaborate fountains or statues to 
Instead, 
bay trees and potted plants afford the only 


like the humbler dwellings of Europe. 
lend pretentiousness to the place. 


decoration, with the exception of the slight 
ornament traced upon the wooden pillars 
supporting the cloister roof. 

Surrounding this court is a series of 
beautiful rooms, several of which were de- 
signed by Professor Olbrich. Among these 
latter is the music room, shown in our illus- 
tration numbered VI., which fulfills the re- 
quirements of simplicity and symmetry 
which we have already noted in the more 


formal design for a similar use. Here we 


must note in passing the relation, or rather 


the responsiveness, existing between the 
curve of the grand piano as the chief fea- 
ture of the room and the curve of the sweep- 
ing seat as the secondary feature; since by 
this artistic device the relations between the 
player and the listeners are suggested in a 
strong and pleasing manner. 

Our illustration VII. 


shows a room 
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Figure XI. Child’s Bedroom: Architect, Arno K6ring, Berlin 
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designed by Professor Albin Miiller of 
Magdeburg, which is suggestive of the best 
French work: recalling certain examples of 
the“Art Nouveau Bing,” although it is 
To 
judge from this single expression, Profes- 
sor Miiller would seem to favor that branch 
of the new school which prefers plant-forms 
The treat- 
ment of the wood is highly decorative, the 
inherent beauty of the substance being de- 
veloped in a natural direction by chemical 


simpler and less ptonounced than they. 
to combinations of pure line. 


processes resulting in a surface-texture of 
A sole, 
although secondary criticism can be made, 
and this relates to the electric fixtures, which 
are somewhat labored and heavy, although 
not discordant in design, with the bulbs 
singularly placed at the angles of metal 
hoods. , 

Appropriately placed near the room of 
Professor Miiller, is another by Carl Spind- 


moiré effects in a soft gray tint. 


ler of St. Leonhard, which is still more sug- 
gestive of Nature, although the suggestions 
offered are always subtile and obscure, re- 
maining strictly within the limits of art, 
whose office is to represent, rather than to 
imitate. ‘The natural beauties of the wood 
employed in the wainscoting are preserved 
and enhanced, as in the room previously de- 
scribed, while a new use occurs in the frieze, 
which consists of a series of Netherland or 


Lombard landscapes, wrought in a cleverly - 


fitted mosaic, of undyed woods of various 
species. The simplified plant-forms separ- 
ating the panels of tiie frieze, are worthy of 
attention, as are also the table and smaller 
chair, which have been developed from his- 
toric models into fresh and most pleasing 
objects. Praise is especially due the deco- 
ration in which the time-honored gryphon 


becomes the domestic cock, and the elaborate 
Renascence carving is reduced to a union of 
three familiar leaves forming an ample and 
finely proportioned chair-back. 

Another pleasing design is a living room 
by Professor Maximilian Singer of Berlin, 
details of which are given in our illustration 
numbered IX. This composition is a prob- 
lem in straight lines, diversified by the use 
of rectangular forms in different propor- 
tions and positions, as instanced in the 
buffet, the window-opening and the clock; 
further gratification to the eye being af- 
forded by sunken panels which occur in the 
wainscoting and thus prevent the monotony 
of surface; by the silver-gray tone of the 
oak ; by the introduction of pewter plaques 
and of certain ornaments chosen largely for 
their color-properties. Here again a minor 
criticism can be made: in this instance, re- 
garding the manner of using the pewter 
decoration which, instead of being inlaid, is 
applied to the surface, or more simply 
speaking, “tacked on.” Such use, although 
quite effective in this case, and relatively 
unimportant, is yet a violation of principle 
which should not be countenanced; since, 
thus confirmed by high authority, it may 
serve as a precedent for cheap and vulgar 
metal ornament, produced in quantity and 
applied indiscriminately. 

To sum up the effect of Professor Siin- 
ger’s living room, it may be said, that seen 
elsewhere with no German name attached to 
the design, it would be attributed to some 
English decorative artist of the new school. 

Tilustration X. shows the work of Pro- 
fessor Riemerschmid of Munich, in the 
Board Room of the Nuremberg Industrial 
School. The general effect of the room is 
quite in keeping with the purpose for which 
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it is destined. ‘The side walls, with their 
well-proportioned divisions of wainscoting 
and frieze, their book cases and plainly pan- 


eled doors, are diversified and pleasing, but 
the ceiling offends the eye with its ugly, 
notched beams, which are so apparently 


applied without constructive purpose. The 
most successful point of the room is the 
treatment of the heater, which is hidden 
behind a metal screen, a device employed 
under differing forms in several other rooms 
of the German Exhibit: one which Ameri- 
can architects should be quick to adopt, 
since it would remove from obtrusiveness in 
our dwellings appliances which we have un- 
til now regarded as inevitable blemishes. 
Our last illustration numbered XI. is that 
of a child’s bedroom by Arno Kéring of 
Berlin. 
mother’s apartment, and is especially well- 
lighted and ventilated. 


It is arranged in an alcove of the 


The movables here 
are of ash stained to a delicate gray and the 


This room, like 


toilet service is in pewter. 


one or two other preceding examples, has an 
English air, and would seem a fitting rest- 
ing-place for Kate Greenaway children. 
As a composition adapted to the intended 
purpose, it is, although one of the simplest 
of the problems treated, one of the most suc- 
cessful. 

At the conclusion of these illustrations 
and comments, necessarily fragmentary and 
doing scant justice to the important sub- 
ject, the reader and examiner must yet re- 
ceive a clear impression that the German 
Exhibit at St. Louis will prove of great 
value to all persons in the United States 
who are interested in the industrial and 
decorative arts, whether as producers or 
consumers. The lesson of the well-coérdi- 
nated and dignified display is one of sim- 
plicity and symmetry, which are comple- 
mentary forces—so much more difficult to 
employ than a superfluity which has no 
reason for existence and quickly becomes 
wearisome. 
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THOUGHTS UPON MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL ART. BY DR: HEINRICH 
PUDOR 


OR a number of years there has 
existed a growing tendency toward 
an effectual penetration of art 
into life, which, on the one hand, 

aims at the art of living: that is, strives 
after an artistic mode of. conducting life 
and, on the other hand, desires to see the 
laws of art applied, to our daily customs, 
to exterior architecture and interior decora- 
tion. This tendency remarkable 
progress, if it can be regarded as something 
more than fashion, or as not due to chance 
and humor. 


shows 


“Art no longer near our life, 
but our very life itself,’ one might say, to 
use a well-known modern expression. If 
such were our aim, average education would 
be more thorough, and the aesthetic train- 
ing of the human race generally improved. 
Good beginnings are not easy to be brought 
to naught. But in spite of this, it is cer- 
tain that we are not yet advanced beyond 
the first steps of seeking and experiment; 
that we do not definitely understand the 
difference between style and Nature, between 
antique and modern, between Japanese and 
English ideas, between new German and 
old German. Every possible style passes 
through the mind of the art industrialist, as 
through that of the architect. The modern 
craftsman believes that he possesses much 
knowledge, but we find very little individ- 
uality and very little which bears the im- 
press of our nationality. 

First of all, it is characteristic of modern 
industrial art that more importance is at- 
tached to linear than to plastic principles. 
The essential point of the Eckmann Indus- 


tial Art and, in fact, to a great measure of 
all modern industrial art, is the scroll. It 
has no characteristic design, but it adopts 
certain combinations of line which present 


the idea of ribbons, or of pieces of paper 
fluttering in the wind. Many years ago, the 
scroll was the form preferred in industrial 
art ; that was in the Rococo period. In the 
Eckmann industrial art we again find this 
scroll, only instead of the simple crescent, 
which dominated the Rococo, we have several 
interlaced crescent silhouettes. Apart from 
this special method of combining linear 
forms, modern industrial art is, to a great 
extent, confined to lines, and not to models. 
Thus the Eckmann style makes a specialty 
of those branches of industrial art which 
deal with planes, rather than with models: 
such as ornamented stuffs, carpets, wall dec- 
oration, and book ornamentation. Apart 
from the Eckmann style, the scroll does not 
always predominate, but the parallel juxta- 
position of lines is much sought, especially 
Whether 
speaks of Van der Velde at Brussels, or of 
Duboisson or Verneuil at Paris, or of Eng- 
lish or German decorated furniture, the 
main object is to produce lines, and to dis- 
regard definite form. We nearly always 


in ornamental furniture. one 


find parallel lines governing not only those 
branches of industrial art which necessarily 
treat linear forms, but almost all others, 
especially the decoration of furniture: to 
the latter we may attribute the introduc- 
tion of the new style into Germany, and the 
diffusion of the same throughout the Fm- 
pire. It is to England that we are indebt- 
ed for our modern We 
might, perhaps, open the question as to 


industrial art. 


the source whence it was derived, and as to 
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the manner in which it has developed in the 
country mentioned. 

Above all, it must be remembered that the 
new art has grown naturally in England, 
The 
source from which it sprang exists in Eng- 


land. 


dustrial art is just what in other branches we 


and is not to be assigned to culture. 
For this modern English style of in- 
call pre-Raphaelitism. Tennyson, Rossetti 
and Swinburne are not only the godfathers 
of Burne-Jones and Watts, but also of the 
new English interior decoration. The sen- 
timent which found expression in English 
poetry of the middle nineteenth century, 
demanded not only the representation of 
delicacy and sensitiveness in painting—and 
this demand satisfied the English pre- 
Raphaelites,—but also required from arch- 
itecture dwellings adapted to foster con- 
templation. Thus arose the modern Eng- 
lish style of home which we, in Germany, 
have excellently imitated during recent 
years. Suitable arrangement of the inte- 
rior, however, was still wanting, refined 
decorative art, intimate or homely inside 
architecture, and homely industrial art. 
But from where could we obtain suitable 
models? The feeling which existed was not 
sufficient to originate such. We had, at 
least, to obtain a hold on something, to 
produce something lasting. Fortunately, 
international communication brought about 
our acquaintance with Chinese and Jap- 
anese industrial art. Here we found the 
things sought. Namely, the small, refined 


and very delicate Japanese, whose objects 
of daily use appeared like doll’s playthings, 
whose dwellings harmonized with their feel- 
ings, and their natural surroundings, with 
their country and soil, supplied the ade- 


quate model. Just as English pre-Raph- 
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aelites sought stimulation in Italian paint- 
ing, so the English art industrialists turned 
to account the miniature Japanese art; not 
only borrowing from it ideas, but gaining 
therefrom models. From this point of view 
English, and modern art industrialists in 
general, are to be regarded and studied. 


* Later, other nations, the Germans, the Bel- 


gians and the French drew on the one hand 
from the same source—that is, from the 
Japanese miniature art—and, on the other 
hand, from a second source, in that they 
derived from the English enthusiasm, and 
even the models themselves, after they had 
adopted the Japanese style. Wherever, in 
the whole world, one sees a modern arrange- 
ment of a room, it has its origin in England 
and Japan. We must not, however, over- 
look the fact that England set to work more 
radically; that she possessed exactly the 
right source; that she was able to nourish 
all branches of artistic creation and home- 
life from the same world of feeling. Even 
the climate was in her favor. Truly, there 
are, especially on the east coast of England 
rough storms, but the climate in general is 
mild and equable, while frequent fog makes 
everything appear in soft, indistinct forms. 
England is a land of meadows, pastures, 
and gardens. The English woman is char- 
acterized by her white complexion, her slen- 
der figure, anc her luxuriant hair. To 
complete the artistic whole the modern Eng- 
lish house was needed. Further, let one 
add the modern arrangement of rooms, the 
corresponding industrial art, on the walls 
pictures after Burne-Jones’ style, the poems 
of Swinburne or Browning, the playing of 
familiar chamber music, and one has a har- 
mony from which we deduce that industrial 
art is something not due to chance, or 
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fashion; that it is not even borrowed. It 
was precisely this tidal wave of feeling, 
which, touching other countries, caused a 
similarmovement which is simply an integral 
part of a great whole. Belgium had also 
its Browning, namely Maurice Maeterlinck. 
France had a Paul Verlaine, a Mallarmé, a 
Joseph Péladin, and, just as English pre- 
Raphaelitism came into existence under 
“symbolism” in France, so, in Germany, it 
sprang up under theosophy and occultism. 
Just in this way, too, the English style of 
home was transmitted to most other cultured 
lands, and Burne-Jones was not less hon- 
ored in Germany than in England. 

It is easy to understand that the leaders 
of this movement preferred the linear to the 
plastic principle. Also, the Eckmann in- 
dustrial art, the Eckmann scroll, the paral- 
lel lines, and the interlaced crescents point 
to English and Japanese models. Such is 
not strictly the German style; nor is it, 
truly speaking, naturalistic, or beautiful. 
This character suggests Eastern, rather 
than Western art. The style of our mod- 
ern furniture, for instance, is exactly suited 
to the Japanese cane material, which is 
bound together with narrow ridges and 
small laths. But it is not suited to the 


substance of our German oak, our linden 
and nut trees, inasmuch as one of the first 
laws of art—the perfect adaptation of style 
to material—is violated by it. 
find this scroll and these fluttering ribbons 
in wrought-iron technical work, as well as 
in book ornamentation, in furniture, and in 


To-day, we 


needle-work designs. ‘Too little attention 
is given to the material, too much is de- 
signed, too much worked out in lines, and 
there is too little modeling, or working of 


the material itself. The disastrous separa- 


tion of the artisan, whose only occupation 
is technical execution, from the artist, whose 
only occupation is design, and who does not 
trouble about the material, has occasioned 
these conditions. Industrial art can alone 
be helped when the artists not only trace 
the composition, but also work into the 


material, learn to 


and more than all, 
mold and to feel plastically, in order to 
produce not only lines, scrolls and _ rib- 
bons, but bodies as well. 
art is for the most part, plastic, bodily 
form, possessing very little plane sur- 


face, or line-form. 


For industrial 


But already devel- 
opment is beginning. These beginnings, 
which modern industrial art has to assign 
to the influence of ceramics, are very impor- 
tant, and will lead to the right end. Just 
as ceramic achievement preceded industrial 
art, so the future industrial art style will 
From this tech- 
nique, sense of form can be developed, and 


develop from pottery. 


we can learn to feel plastically, even in our 
articles of use. To-day, this feeling has 
so far left us, that we do not understand 
even how to make a chair, on which one may 
The East 
Asiatic forms have so filled our minds, that 
our own feelings are bound, as it were in 
fetters. That which is suitable for a Jap- 
anese tea-house is not suitable for a North 
German sitting-room. 


sit without fear and trembling. 


Even in our studies 
of Nature, we have limited ourselves to 
studying the lines, instead of directing our 
attention to the form of the plant. The 
latter should be the first, and the former the 
second subject of study. It was certainly 
to be commended that we, instead of draw- 
ing from models, and plaster of Paris, be- 
gan to draw from Nature; but, unfortu- 
nately, only the lines of the leaves and blos- 
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soms interested us, not the form a:d the 
whole structure of the plant. There is, 
undoubtedly, a richness of line in our in- 
dustrial art; but little is found of richness 
of form, apart from the previously men- 
tioned remarkable beginnings made by 
ceramics, especially in Denmark—more re- 
markable to be sure for delicate coloring 
than for the invention of really new forms. 
It would, therefore, be commendable in our 
industrial art education, if special stress 
\ vr? laid upon developing the sense of form, 
1. t only through observation of Nature, 
|- { also through modeling and molding. 
iickmann, in later years, departed far- 
: and farther from Nature study and 
ipied himself more and more with “Sti- 
ren” (conventionalization). One can- 
deny that he had fine taste and rich im- 
nation. He also endeavored strongly to 
ect the destined use and purpose of the 
‘le. And here, we touch another false 
yr-neiple of modern industrial art, which 
pays too much regard to the artist, while 
really the article owes its origin to the pur- 


pose ; if it be not so considered, it is only an 


article of luxury, and luxury is character- 
istically called in original German: “dislo- 
cation.” 

Many persons, however, consider the end 
and aim of modern industrial art to be 
elegance and richness, so that when an 
artist undertakes to form a vase, or some- 
thing similar, he should make it as costly as 
possible, and far beyond the reach of the 
The 


peo}::e. But all art is occasional art. 


occasion for industrial art is the need or 
purpose which an article must serve. From 
the connection of this occasion with the 
material, by means of the instinct and of 
the impressions received from Nature, orig- 
inates the work of art, especially the indus- 
trial work of art. The cupboard exists, 
that we may be able to preserve within it 
certain of our belongings. Only look at 
all our modern industrial works of art: 
they are costly, original, pretty, elegant 
and everything. One can say the same of 
our modern chairs and cupboards, as of 
our glasses, knife-handles, looking-glasses, 
vases, and other similar things. It is an 
experiment, a game with ideas, it is child’s 
play, luxury, fashion, but not industrial 
art, the purpose of which is to create arti- 
cles of use. We are not yet beyond the 
time of the “best room,” that is to be opened 
only once a year, and of the glass cupboard 
which serves as a receptacle for curiosities. 
Art as occasional art, industrial art, as the 
art of objects of use, can alone help us. A 
knife, with which one cannot cut, is worth 
nothing. Industrial art which works only 
for museums, for the best room, and the 
glass cupboard, is also worth little. But it 
should be remembered that important be- 
ginnings have occurred, particularly at 
Vienna, Darmstadt and Brussels; that the 
interest in industrial art to-day is a real 
and warm one; that much talent and power, 
much fancy and industry are abroad and 
The movement is initiated. Much 
remains to be done. 


active. 





EXCUSES FOR UGLINESS 


THE EXCUSES FOR UGLINESS. 
BY ERNEST CROSBY 


AST month I tried to show that for 
the past century we have been de- 
liberately making the world ugly. 
While I merely touched the subject 

on the surface, I think that I succeeded in 


proving my point, and I do not see how any 


fair-minded person can deny the general 
truth of the indictment. 


cation for such deliberate action must be 


The only justifi- 


some compensating advantages to the hu- 
man race, resulting from the increase of 
ugliness, or involved in it. Surely the sac- 
rifice of beauty is a great loss to mankind, 
but it might perhaps be warranted, if there 
were counterbalancing gain. And such, it 
is claimed, we have to show. 

The first thing which strikes me in exam- 
ining these alleged gains is.that they are all 
The plane 


of beauty and ugliness, the plane of aes- 


on a comparatively low plane. 
thetics, is not the highest. There is a 
higher region of religion and morality—of 
spirit and ethics—but all that the nineteenth 
century has to offer lies below any of these 
No one claims that there has been 
any very notable advance in religion or 


planes. 


morality, and, if our standards in some re- 
spects are growing more humane, there is 
no connection between this growth and the 
material development which has caused the 
The new 


advantages are all in the nature of increase 


ugliness of which we complain. 


of comforts and decrease of hardships. 
This matter of human comfort can be en- 
nobled, if it is informed by the spirit of 
justice and fraternity ; but there is no pre- 
tense of this spirit in our material expan- 
sion; which has served only to accentuate 


the distinctions between the different ranks 


of society. The gap between wealth and 


poverty was never so great. The amount 
of charitable gifts has indeed increased 
enormously, but these constitute after all, 
only a feeble effort to fill up the widening 
chasm. 

It is then on the plane of comfort alone 
that we must seek our indemnification for 
the ugliness of our times. First of all, we 
must note the so-called labor-saving effects 
of machinery. As the machine does the 
work of many men, it was naturally sup- 
posed that its general introduction would 
But 


the results have been quite otherwise. Never 


give ample leisure to the workman. 


was child-labor so cruel as after the adop- 
tion of machinery in Lancashire, and we 
see to-day in the Southern cotton-mill the 
proof that machinery makes life harder. 
Hours of labor are indeed shorter, but this 
shortening has not been the consequence of 
the invention of machinery, but rather of 
the combination of the workmen into trade- 
unions, and their insistence upon obtaining 
a trifling share in the benefits of steam. 
The best way to judge of the comparative 
condition of the worker at the beginning 
and at the end of the nineteenth century is 
to take a typical instance: that of a jour- 
A hun- 
dred years ago, he learned his trade as an 


neyman bootmaker, for instance. 


apprentice, becoming a member of the fam- 
ily of his employer. He made a whole pair 
of boots himself, knowing the man for whom 
he made them and taking a personal interest 
in their life. They probably came back to 
him to be half-soled and repaired, and he 
could watch their progress and enjoy their 
perfection, as he saw them pass up and 


down the street. His work-bench was, more 
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or less, a social centre, and, as he worked, 
he could look out on the daily life of the 
town. Sooner or later, he set up for him- 
self, and if he worked long hours, he was 
paid for them and lengthened them volun- 
tarily. He became a necessary part of his 
neighborhood, with full opportunity to give 
play to his individuality. This was more 
or less true of all manual callings, and 
Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith” is not 
an exaggerated picture of the workman of 
old times. Put over against him the boot- 
maker of to-day, incarcerated for so many 
hours a day in a hideous building totally 
separated from neighborhood life, with the 
deafening noise of machinery forbidding 
conversation ; performing the same mechan- 
ical act upon some small part of a shoe with 
lightning swiftness, hour after hour, in a 
dusty atmosphere redolent with the sicken- 
ing smell of glue, and with the dreariness 
and monotony relieved by- nothing but the 
pleasure of waiting for the end of the day. 
What if the hours are a little shorter and 
the pay a little higher, there still lies be- 
tween the two men all the difference between 
the freeman and the slave! 

From the point of view of the consumer 
we find many new “comforts” it is true. 
But have they brought greater satisfaction? 
Should we not be better off, if we made bon- 
fires of three-quarters of the things in our 
houses? Is not one engraving, prized, 
studied, and given the place of honor on the 
wall, worth a drawer full of photographs? 
The more knick-knacks we acquire, the more 
we want, and as we get a taste for cheap, 
machine-made articles, we cease to produce 
artisti¢ hand made ones. Shoddy, adultera- 
tion, falsehood of all kinds, lie at the door 


of the machine. Many of our inventions 
are in the direction of annihilating space. 
The telegraph, wired and wireless, te! 

phone, railway, electric-car, automo. - 
steamboat, etc.: these are our chief boast, 
and, to sum them all up, what do they all 


amount to? They simply reduce the size 


of the earth. The world is a hundredfold 


smaller than it was a hundred years ago. 


Is that such a desirable achievement? 
Would you rather live in a six-by-four 
asteroid, or in a great immeasurable planet? 
The larger the better, I should say. When 
we may see and hear the whole world at once 
and travel round it in two minutes, I shall 
be ready to remove to some globe having 
And this shrinking 
of the size of the world has brought people 


elbow-room to spare. 


so close together that they are growing 
alike, in dress, manners and speech, and 
their towns begin to look one like the other; 
so that a century ago, you could find more 
variety in the next county than you can find 
I confess that I like 
variety, and a world big enough to give it 
opportunity, and I should be willing to 
make a long journey in order to discover a 
village not exactly like my village, and a 
man not exactly like myself. 

So I look upon the nineteenth century, 
with its great material development, largely 
as a cheat. 


to-day across the sea. 


It has taken away much of the 
beauty of Nature and of art, and it has 
given us instead falsehoods which will not 
for a moment bear examination. The truth 
is that we have been shamefully defrauded. 
We have bought a gold brick; our good 
money has gone, and the brick is not worth 
its weight in pig-iron. 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904, Number VIII. Front entrance door 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, 
VIII, SERTES OF 1904 


NUMBER 


HE eighth house in The Craftsman 

Series for the present year is de- 

signed to be erected in any city in 

which space is not too valuable to 
permit of detached residences. 

The house covers an area of fourteen 
hundred, twenty square feet, and, for pro- 
per position, it requires a lot of at least 
sixty feet frontage, and to be set back at a 
considerable distance from the street line. 
The effect sought is for a low,square compo- 
sition, very simple in line, and devoid of all 
ornament, except that which results from 
the careful treatment of certain construc- 
tive or useful features: such as the frowning 
roof-line, the chimneys perforating the 
roof, and the wrought-iron balconies. To 
be more explicit: the chimneys are placed in 
the exterior walls principally to economize 
space, and secondarily for picturesqueness ; 
the front porch, deeply recessed, is covered 
partly by the second story, and partly by 
the widely projecting eaves of the roof ; the 
balconies which, first of all, are provided for 
comfort, prevent what, without them, would 
result in a monotonous and too smooth effect 
in the facade. 

The structural materials are simple and 
procurable in ary locality of the country. 
The frame work is sheathed, covered with 
lath and rough cast ; a pigment being added 
to the cement, in order to remove the natural 
cold gray of the substance. The rough 
cast also covers the chimneys, which are 
surmounted by red clay pots, or tiles. 

The roof is covered with shingles, stained 
to a dark green, harmonizing with the deep 
brown of all the exterior wood-work, and 


A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


producing with it a color-effect familiar in 
the ordinary country or forest landscape. 
The entrance door, shown in detailed il- 
lustration, pleases by the relative propor- 
A fur- 
ther element of decoration resides in the 


tions of its solid and glazed panels. 


hanging lanterns, the knocker, hinges and 
latch, all of which are in wrought-iron hav- 
ing a beautiful surface-texture. 

Passing into the house, and beginning 
our examination at the foundations, we find 
the cellar extending beneath the entire 
building and communicating with the ouside 
by means of a rear door which opens at 
grade upon the landing of a flight of steps. 

Of the space of the first floor the living 
Here, 
the finish is of gum wood, treated with a 


room occupies more than a third. 


solution of iron, by which it is given a soft 
green-brown color and a satin-like texture. 
The floor is of maple, which has been sub- 
jected to the same solution, and shows a 
darker shade of the brown seen in the finish. 

The walls are hung with canvas of a 
golden-ochre tint, ancl the ceiling, parti- 
tioned with beams, shows rough, sand-fin- 
ished plaster in the intervening spaces. 

The fire-place, built of hard-burned 
brick, has an arch of rock-faced limestone, 
a square, red-tiled hearth, and a copper 
hood, wrought with a trefoil design com- 
posed of gingko-plant units. 

The electric light fixtures are of iron and 
copper, and the furniture of brown fumed 
oak. 

The leaded window repeats the gingko 
motif, with the leaves in soft green, and the 
remainder of the design in clear glass. 

The dining room is also finished in gum 
wood, which, in this instance, is stained 
Here, the walls are 


to a deep, rich green. 
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Front elevation 
Side elevation 








Craftsman House, Series of 1904, Number VIII. 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904, 
Number VIII. Plan of first 
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Craftsman House, Series of 
1904, Number VIII. Plan 
of second floor 
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Craftsman House, Series of 1904, Number VIII. Fireplace in Living Room 
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hung with Gobelin blue canvas to the height 
of a flat molding, placed on a level with the 
tops of the doors. Above this, runs a frieze 
of straw-colored canvas, stenciled with a 
gingko design in green, and the ceiling 
again shows rough plaster between open 
beams. The movables are here of oak, 
fumed to a dark brown; the electric light 
fixtures are of copper; and the fire-place 
built of field stones, is topped by a heavy 
shelf of wood. 

The second floor of the house contains 
five bedrooms: three ample in size, and two 
smaller ones; each being provided with a 
large, convenient closet. 

Throughout this floor, the rooms are 
finished in white enamel, with the doors 
matching the hall, which continues the 
“trim” of the first story. The floors are 


A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER 
VIIIA 


HE house shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations has been designed 
home, situated in 


as a modest 


suburban or rural districts. Seen 
in perspective, it has more than ordinary 
attractions; its gable end suggesting that 
of old English dwellings. 

The exterior chimney, the exposed ceiling 
beams of the first-story, the sharp incline of 
the roof, the picturesque dormer windows, 
compose a whole which is distinctive and 
agreeable. 

The frame of the house is covered with 
shingles: those of the roof being stained to 
a moss green, while those of the sides are 
left to weather in “accidents” of color and 
tone. The remaining woodwork entering 
into the doors and the window casings is 


painted a creamy white. The foundations 


A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


of Carolina pine, stained brown, and the 
walls may be either-tinted, or hung with 
Japanese grass cloth; the color of the tint, 
or fabric, to be adapted to the exposure of 
the special room. 

The fire-place of the second story is built 
of brick, with an arched opening and a 
wooden shelf supported on brick corbels. 

Above the sections of the house devoted 
to living purposes, there is a large attic or 
storage space, which completes the sufficient 
measures for comfort ensured in other parts 
of the building. 

The Craftsman House Number VIII. will 
not, it is believed, fall below its predecessors 
in merit. It is simple and refined in ap- 
pearance, and would not mar the effect of 
an important residential street, although its 
cost is small, being approximately $3,800. 


are of local field stones, laid in mortar, with 
deeply “raked-out” joints. The cellar is 
excavated beneath the entire area of the 


The 


interior walls are plastered: those of the 


house, and contains a hot-air furnace. 


living, dining and bedrooms being tinted 
in water-colors, and those of the kitchen, 
pantry and bathroom, painted and “stip- 
pled.” The floors of the three rooms last 
mentioned are of white maple, with the 
The in- 
terior “trim” is of chestnut, stained in the 
Here, the 


floor shows a darker shade of the same color, 


remaining ones of Georgia pine. 
living room to a light green. 


and the side walls are hung in golden brown 
Japanese grass cloth, with the ceiling in 
light tan-color and the movables in brown. 

In this interior, the finish and decoration 
are restricted to the extreme of simplicity 
in order to limit the expenditure to our esti- 
mate of $1,800. 
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CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN 
WORKSHOP 


HE CRAFTSMAN still sits in his 

narrow workshop, toiling through 

the summer heat as he did through 

the dark, trying days of winter. 
But now, he can look abroad upon human- 
ity, as he sees it represented in the square 
upon which his own door opens. He really 
sees moving before him society in small, with 
its elements of honor and fraud, its forces 
that make or mar, its types which constitute 
the kaleidoscopic whole. Yet oftentimes, 
the people weary him, since he sees in their 
actions only the development and expres- 
sion of what exists latently within him- 
self. 
and enjoyment to Nature, who smiles gra- 
ciously from the midst of the dust and the 
asphalt of the populous square. 


At such moments he turns for solace 


There, a 
little public garden, or rather, plat of turf, 
is starred with flower-beds which are now 
alight with the brilliant colors of midsum- 
mer. From this beauty, the Craftsman 
refreshes himself, at the various periods 
of the day. He is as familiar with the 
different aspects of the garden, as with 


the characteristic moods of his dearest 


human friend. He rejoices in its morn- 
ing freshness, which inspires him daily with 
a new desire to create and to accomplish. 
At noon, he takes a more tranquil pleasure 
in watching the white light, which, descend- 
ing through the burning air, weakens the 
colors and obscures the outlines, touching 
everything with grayness. At evening, 
he delights to note the changes in “values” 
of the reds, yellows and greens of his 
favorite flowers, caused by the gradual 


withdrawal of the sun’s light. And all this 
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he does, not in the cold, critical humor of 
the artist who seeks the principle of such or 
such a phenomenon, but rather after the 
manner of a true lover who always adores 
but never questions. The garden has become 
the Craftsman’s paradise. He remembers 
it as he lies down at night, and his eyes seek 
it as he awakens in the morning. To him 
it is a substitute for human companionship, 
since his life is of necessity solitary. For 
him it expands into a great field of the 
imagination, offering the pleasures and sur- 
prises of travel, the beauties of pure 
thought, the marvels of science, through the 
sight of some familiar but suggestive pro- 
duct of Nature. And such suggestiveness 
is necessary not only to the happiness of the 
toiler, but also to the successful exercise and 
application of his manual skill. It represents 
to him leisure, rest, beauty—everything for 
which men long with a degree of conscious 
effort proportionate to their sensitiveness 
and culture. Poor and pledged to unre- 
mitting labor, he finds in the garden an 
element of pleasure which makes him supe- 
rior to the hard conditions of his life. 

But, as he himself realizes, his pleasure 
is dependent upon his manner of possession. 
Had he the deed of the garden, did he bear 
the expenses and cares of its material owner- 
ship, selfishness would enter into his heart 
to cast out the fine sense of participation 
which makes the burden of his work light. 
The Craftsman recognizes that individual 
possession is all too liable to create poverty 
in the mind and heart of the owner.- He 
feels that the beauty of his garden, like the 
Love Divine of which Dante wrote, is mul- 
tiplied in the proportion in which it is 
shared on equal terms. 





Death: of Sainte Genevieve, patron of Paris (Panthéon): Jean-Paul Laurens 





